Price Is. Weekly 
bloom trouble? 
a 4 
Mahox brand is 'a non-blooming, 
rh _ stablegrade of Insoluble Sulphur, 
Specially recommended to over-.. 
< : come sulphur bloom in uncured 
stocks and to control scorch in... 
highly accelerated compounds, 
7~ particularly those containing 
* HAF blacks. 
»Manox brand is manufactured in 
= the U.K. 


@ ANCHOR. CHEMICAL CO LID - MANCHESTER 


London. Office: Grand Buildings, Trofalgar Square, W.C.2 
Scottish Agents ; J. &.G, Hordit & Co. Ltd., 178 Fulton Sereet, Glasgow W.3 
ond Service Bronch British Anchor Chemical 366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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Oil resistant 
rubber compon- 
ents moulded from 
*‘Butakon’ A buta- 
diene | acrylonitrile 
rubber being removed 
frommouldat Smiths 
Motor Accessories 
Limited, Petro-Flex 
Tubing factory, at 
Watford. 


Smiths Motor Accessories 


«| from ‘Butakon’ A 


At their Petro-Flex Tubing fac- 
tory at Watford, Smiths Motor 
Accessories Limited use ‘Butakon’A, 
one of the range of butadiene co- 
polymers manufactured by I.C.L., to 
mould many oil resistant rubber 
components. 

‘Butakon’ A nitrile rubbers are 


gaining favour with the leading 
rubber compounding companies 
throughout the world because they 
are easier and faster to process. 


Three ‘Butakon’ A nitrile rubbers are 
available: 

‘Butakon’ A 4051 High nitrile High Mooney 
‘Butakon’ A 3051 Medium nitrile High Mooney 
‘Butakon’ A 3002 Medium nitrile Low Mooney 


*Butakon’ is the registered trade mark for the range 
of butadiene co-polymers manufactured by 1.C.1. 


Limited make oil resistant components 


Users of ‘Butakon’ A benefit from 
the I.C.1. technical service, the finest 
of its kind in the country. For further 
information, samples and technical 
bulletins consult your nearest I.C.I. 
Sales Office. 


‘Butaken’ 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED: LONDON: S.W.1. 
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Supplement to Rubber 


OVER 80 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE. 


Producers of all classes of 


MASTER BATCHES OF ALL TYPES 
NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF FACTICES 


Also suppliers of all 


CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER & 
ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


Serving the Rubber Industry since 1872 


BRITISH RECOVERED RUBBER & CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 
Ashton New Road, Clayton, Manchester 
Telephone: East 1406-7-8 Telegrams: Reclaimed, Manchester 


Scottish Agent: R. M. Wilson, 227 St. Andrews Road, Glasgow, S.W.! 
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SYNTHETIC IRON 
OXIDES 


BARIUM CHLORIDE | 
98/100% technical crystals and 4 
anhydrous quality. 


SODIUM ACETATE 
98/100% technical crystals. 


36-38 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 2532/5 
Branch Offices: 

51 South King St., Manchester 2. Tel. Deansgate 6077/9 
45 Newhall St., Birmingham 3. Tel. Central 6342/2 
144 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, C.2. Tel. Central 3262 


: 
e 
Write Dept. N/ 3 for full details 4 
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outstanding features 


Shaw-McNeil | 
shear strip 
tyre press 


Model 275-45-10 DT handles 
tyres up to 7.50 x 20, or 8.25 x 20 
with specially designed moulds. 


Standard specification includes high torque motor and starter, push-button station, time and 
temperature control, air operated valves and piping for steam-air curing. 


The Shaw-McNeil Shear Strip Press is available 
throughout the world except in the United States of America. 
Francis Shaw and Co. Ltd. are also licensed to sell 

British made Shaw-McNeil Bag-o-matic Presses overseas except 
in the United States and other countries where alternative 
manufacturing arrangements have been concluded by McNeil. 


S Francis Shaw 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED - MANCHESTER 11 - ENGLAND 
Telegrams: ‘‘Calender’’ Manchester - Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 
London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 Telephone: Abbey 3245 - Telegrams: Vibrate London - Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


AGENTS 


OVERSEAS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


iii 
—carand truck sizes 
up to 18 00-2005 
Truck Tyres uf 
direct ‘on ‘to “air. 
ana, Audi | 
| 
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Specialities « 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT 


\ 


WHITE GOLDEN BROWN SPECIAL 


EXTENDS PLASTICISES 
PROCESSING 


SOFTENS 
GIVES **FEEL’’ 


AIDS 
RESTRAINS BLOOM 


All grades made under strict technical control 


and uniformity guaranteed 


Our Technical Department is at your service 


Telephone: Hull™41311 (9 lines) Cables: “Bisulphide” Hull 


WORKS: Oak Road, Newland, Hull (Telephone: Hull 18880) 


LONDON: 88 Leadenhall Street, E.C. (Telephone: Avenue 4081/3) 


i > 
STONEFERRY, HULL 
4 
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Facts you should know about 


Neoprene and Hypalon 


Hypalon* Du Pont introduced this special- 


Neoprene This general-purpose industrial 


rubber was introduced by Du Pont 
in 1932. It is superior to ordinary 
rubbers in many respects and per- 
forms well in a wide variety of 
severe service conditions. 
Neoprene resists abrasion, cutting, 
chipping and flex cracking. It has 
excellent resistance to oil, grease 
and most chemicals. In addition, 
neoprene resists sunlight, weather- 
ing and ozone. It will not support 
combustion. 


* Du Pont's registered trademark for synthetic rubber 


purpose synthetic rubber in the 
1950's. It is completely ozone- 
proof, withstands severe oxidizing 
conditions and strong chemicals 
such as concentrated sulphuric 
and chromic acids. Hypalon is 
unaffected by sunlight and weather. 
It is exceptionally resistant to 
abrasion and can withstand tem- 
peratures up to 177°C. for long 
periods. Hypalon also has this 
unique characteristic—it can be com- 
pounded in an unlimited range of 
colours which don't fade or darken. 


HOW NEOPRENE AND HYPALON COMPARE IN IMPORTANT PROPERTIES 


Based on Averages—individual Properties are Dependent on Compounding Ingredients and Processing Techniques 


RATING 


RESILIENCE 


RESISTANCE TO 
OXIDIZING 
CHEMICALS 


Low 
TEMPERATURE | COMPRESSION 


PERFORMANCE se! 


HEAT on 
RESISTANCE | RESISTANCE 


FLEX FATIGUE 
RESISTANCE 


WEATHER 
AND SUN 
RESISTANCE 


OZONE ABRASION 


RESISTANCE | resistance | ELECTRICAL 


FLAME 
RESISTANCE 


Excellent 


fo US 
ESTABLISHED 1802 


Mail the coupon below for your copy of the “El 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


Nateh 


| 


ADDRESS. _ 


city 


NEOPRENE—HYPALON* 


»» THROUGH CHEMIS 


TRY 


s k", a publication devoted to new applications for Du Pont synthetic rubbers. Contact 
us, too, for further information about neoprene and HYPALON, the durable elastomers that ensure long, trouble-free service. 


DISTRIBUTORS Du Pont Company (United Kingdom) Limited, 76 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 


Du Pont Company (United Kingdom) Ltd. 
76 Jermyn Street, London, $.W.1, England 
Rubber Journal — 1/60 — G.B. 

Please send me the ‘‘ Elastomers Notebook ”’ 


POSITION 


COUNTRY 
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PUMPING LATEX FROM 


SHIP’S TANKS AT HULL DOCKS 
using GRESHAM’S 


[ae AIR OPERATED 


Self Priming—No water needed. No lubrication—Minimum Main- 
tenance. Suction lifts up to 15 feet. Discharge heads up to 50 feet. 
Sizes 14” to 6". Capacities 600 to 10,000 galls. p.h. already in daily 
use in ports for pumping direct from ships’ tanks to shore 
installations and in factories for transfer and process work. 


NO GLANDS NO CHURNING 
NO BEARINGS NO AERATION 
NO ROTATING PARTS NO CONTAMINATION 


Photo by Courtesy of International Bulk Liquids (Storage & Transport) Lid Send for list 70f 


Phone : Grams : 
Deansgate 6061 4 RESHAM &( RAVEN LTD Brake Phone M anchester 


London O ffice and Sales: 15 WHITEHALL, S.W.1 Cables : Loco Brake London Telephone: Trafalgar 6611 


INSTALLATION MAINTENANCE 


REPAIRS NEW MACHINES 


SPARE PARTS FOR ALL TYPES OF 
INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


UNITS HANDLED UP TO FOUR TONS 


ROLL GRINDING A SPECIALITY 


JAMES H. PULLEN (1942) LTD. 


ROTHERMERE ROAD WADDON SURREY Telephone: Croydon 6067/8 


| 
— 
BRITISH PATENTM No. 580792 
3 
7 
¥ 


Rhein-Chemie 
_works for 


ANTILUX 


Highly-effective protector against light-crazing and the effects of weathering in compounds based 
on natural and synthetic rubbers. 


@ Non-discolouring, can therefore be used in light-coloured compositions. 
@ Does not impair vulcanization. 

@ Has no effect on physical properties. 

@_ Always under our laboratory control, therefore of unvarying quality. 


ANTILUX AO 


@ Non-discolouring protector fer vulcanizates based on natural and synthetic rubber 
@ Combined light protector and antioxidant. 

@ Advantageous under dynamic stress. 

@ In many cases, the addition of antioxidant can be avoided. 


RHEIN-CHEMIE GmbH, Export Department, Heidelberg 


Represented in the U.K. by: Messrs. Lonabarc Ltd., 114 Cranbrook Road, Ilford, Essex 


IN MODERN INDUSTRY TO-DAY 
more and more 
leading 
manufacturers 
are using 


FOAMAIR 


THE MAN-MADE 
RAW MATERIAL 
OF INFINITE 
POSSIBILITIES 


Unaffected by extremes 


| of temperature, 
FLEXIBLE FOAM acid proof, ideal 
It will undoubtedly prove worth your while insulator 
to consider FOAMAIR for your production 
problems. Economically adaptable to so many | e 
requirements of modern industry, lightweight | 
FOAMAIR has endless possibilities. We will All enquiries welcomed | 
gladly advise you on the many uses of 
FOAMAIR. Please ‘phone or write for free FOAMAIR LIMITED 
brochure. ST. ALBANS PLACE, UPPER STREET, 


ISLINGTON, LONDON, N.!I CANonbury 4025 
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ACCELERATORS 
FACTICE (ALL GRADES) 
for FILLERS (REINFORCING & INERT) 
RECLAIMED RUBBERS 
rubber SOFTENERS 
and VULCANISING AGENTS 


chemicals 


WEST GORTON, MANCHESTER, 12 


Telephone: EAST 0173 Telegrams: Rubbasub, Manchester 


CHEMLOK BONDING AGENTS 


Now available in the Unjted Kingdom for the first .:me 


CHEMLOK 201, 203: Special primers for use with Chemlock 2:0. 
CHEMLOK 220: Agent for bonding a wide variety of elastomers to 
metals. 

CHEMLOK 607: Agent for bonding unvulcanised silicone rubber to 
metals, glass, plastics and several types of synthetic fibres. 
CHEMLOK 614: For bonding vulcanised silicone rubber to itself or 
to metals. 

CHEMLOK 701: Unique alkaline cleaner for aluminium. 


CHEMLOK 720: Improves the adhesion of coatings to aluminium 
surfaces. 


| 


We shall be pleased to provide fuller literature, samples and quotations and 
to help in every way with your bonding problems. 


Sole distributors in U.K. 


DURHAM RAW MATERIALS LTD. 
1/4 Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3 
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MILD STEEL 


STEAM HOTPLATES 


FOR 
SPREADING MACHINES 


These hotplates are made to 
any size and to suit individual 
requirements. They are smooth 
on both surfaces and suitable 


for any pressure up to 100 Ibs. 


per square inch 


THOMAS OLDHAM LTD. 


WELLINGTON STEELWORKS, HEATON NORRIS 
STOCKPORT 


Tel. Stockport 2296 
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RUBBER wixinc MILL 


This 60° = 26” rubber mixing mill is a typical 

example of specially designed rubber factory 

equipment which we offer. Also manufacturers 
of rubber plantation equipment. 


Full details on request 


THE PLANTERS ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 


109 Uxbridge Rd., Ealing, London, W.5 Tel: EALing 6062 3 
Associated with ENTWISLE & GASS LTD. === : = 


aster 


Rubber—Black 
Plastics-Fillers 


Mixed & Diced 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Enquire 


HATCHAM RUBBER CO. LTD. 


PRINCES WAY, WADDON 
CROYDON, SURREY 
Telephone: CROydon 6054/6 


Specialists in 
VULCANISING PANS 


AUTOCLAVES AND PRESSURE 
VESSELS 


BOLTLESS DOORS MANUALLY OR 
POWER OPERATED 


MANUFACTURED BY 


R. LORD & SONS LTD. 


Barnbrook Boiler Works, Bury, Lancashire 
Telephone: Bury 226 and 472/ 
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The extreme whiteness 

PIGMENTS of TIOXIDE pigments 
brightens pastel shades 
in rubber... with 


British Titan P Products Co | Ltd 


STRATTON STREET Ww. 
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or strip. 


squire power- 


For trimming mouldings and cutting washers from sheet 


Gaskets and Seals up to 7” x 5”. For use with Cropping Tools 
etc. Very little floor space is required, making the Machine 
a valuable addition to any plant. 


The Machine has been planned to take many different tooling 
arrangements for the Rubber Trade. 
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FREDERICK SQUIRE LTD . 
‘ 


RE VEHICLES 
MORE NEED FOR BRITISH 


red. Philb! 


of furnace CARBON BLACKS 


 PHILBLACK LIMITED 


I 
| 

There are five grades of BRITISH PHILBLACKS* | : Sole Sales Representatives : 

R. W. Greeff & Co Ltd 

Our Technical Advisory Service at the R. W. Greeff 31/45 Gresham Street senten. EC2 

Laboratory, Newbury, Berks., will advise on their Telephone: Monarc : 

use in any rubber compounding problem. Cables: Greeff, London. Telex : 22698 


* This is a trademark; Philbiack Limited is a registered user 
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NOTES of 


Rubber Production 


HE Natural Rubber Bureau’s estimates for world 

rubber production and consumption during 1960 
make interesting reading. There are, too, some sur- 
prises. For some time, it has been thought that 
demand for natural rubber would exceed supply for 
a number of years ahead. Indeed, it has been stated 
that, not entirely owing to its price, natural rubber 
would eventually beccme something of a luxury 
article, a premium article. However, according to 
the Natural Rubber Bureau’s estimates, there will 
actually be a surplus of natural rubber over estimated 
demand during 1960. The estimated figures are: 
natural rubber production, 2,050,000 tons, with world 
consumption reaching 2,085,000 tons. Consumption 
will thus exceed production for the third year running, 
but the Bureau reckons that stockpile releases, exclud- 
ing any Russian disposals, will total 105,000 tons 
during this year. The Bureau also points out that 
during last year world stocks of natural fell to below 
a four months’ supply and adds that an adjustment 
as estimated would be a healthy one. Few will dis- 
agree with this as such market abnormalities as have 
recently been experienced have been not only a 
hardship to manufacturers but of little profit to 
producers. The Bureau’s estimates for synthetic 
rubber production are likewise interesting. At an 
estimated 1,730,000 tons (excluding Russian produc- 
tion) the 1960 figure will be only 130,000 tons above 
the 1959 estimated level, with consumption keeping 
pace by exactly the same increase over the 1959 
figure of 1,520,000 tons. 


Road Research 


UBBER in various forms features in research 

currently being carried out at the Road Research 
Laboratory of DSIR, according to a report pub- 
lished recently. Included is work on the connexion 
between skidding resistance and rubber hysteresis, 
and the dependence of skidding resistance on tem- 
perature. The Laboratory has made resilience tests 
consisting of dropping a steel ball on to a block of 
tread rubber and noting the height of the first 
rebound. Tests made with tread-rubber specimens 
of the same hardness but widely different hysteresis 
losses showed that the height of rebound increased as 
temperature increased. Tests in parallel experiments 
using tyre tread rubber on different road surfaces 
showed that as temperature rose there was a decrease 
in friction corresponding to the change in hysteresis 
loss. The extent of the decrease depends, the report 
states, on surface texture. Interesting also were the 
results of friction measurements made with three 
rubbers on one wet surface which indicated a very 


the WEEK 


direct relation between friction and hysteresis losses 
with the different rubbers. The rubber with the 
greatest losses gave the highest friction and, with this 
rubber, temperature had the least effect. Mention is 
made of co-operative research with the Natural 
Rubber Development Board which has confirmed 
that natural rubber added to bituminous road mix- 
tures makes them more resistant at high temperatures 
and less brittle at low temperatures. In addition, 
surface dressings put down during the year used 
binders containing a graft polymer of polymethyl- 
methacrylate and natural rubber showed promise and 
samples are being examined at intervals. With the 
progress, however slow, of motorways, and the higher 
average speeds which they make possible, research 
such as this is clearly of great importance. From 
the point of view of skid-testing, and of standardization 
of method, it is plain that close attention must be 
given to tyre temperature and tread rubber hysteresis 
effects. No mention was made, however, of the use 
of various resins on road surfaces, such as bridges 
and pedestrian crossings (the Shell Chemical Co. 
Ltd. experiments come to mind). There are obviously 
very considerable possibilities in this field. 


Electrical Accidents 

REPORT on ‘Electrical Accidents and their Causes 

in 1958,’ published the day before the old year 
ended, points out that although 50 years have past 
since the Electricity Regulations were made, they 
stull provide an adequate legal basis for the prevention 
of accidents on premises covered by the Factories 
Acts, ‘ because it has always been possible to interpret 
them in terms of the current state of electrical en- 
gineering science and practice.’ One chapter refers 
particularly to developments during 1958 in electricity 
supply, high-voltage distribution switch gear and 
transformers, and the use of modern radio techniques. 
Problems connected with electricity supply are dis- 
cussed and an interesting example of the application 
of modern radio techniques, the use of television 
equipment located in a position which would be 
unsafe for a human operator, is described. The 
report also discusses fire risks, with particular reference 
to the equipment rather than the premises, and 
dangers of fire arising from the use of electrical 
apparatus. Typical electrical accidents are described 
and special emphasis is laid on those arising from 
contact with overhead electrical supply lines. It is 
interesting to note that in 1907, the year before the 
Regulations were drafted, there were 264 accidents, 
of which eight were fatal. In 1958, there were 714, 
38 of them fatal. 
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@Ceylon — Agreement has _ been 
reached for Ceylon to sell 17,000 
metric tons of rubber to China and to 
buy from China 160,000 metric tons 
of rice in 1960, it was officially an- 
nounced over the weekend. The 
rubber price will be the Singapore 
price plus five cents per lb. 


@Australia — A £A4m. contract has 
been awarded by Union Carbide 
(Australia) to George Wimpey and 
Co. for the design and construction of 
a polythene plant at Altona, Mel- 
bourne. 


@lIndia — India will increase her 
annual imports of Malayan rubber, 
according to three delegates from the 
Indian Engineering Export Promotion 
Council now in Malaya. ‘India is 
industrializing herself at a very rapid 
rate. One of the most important raw 
materials is natural rubber, one of 
the delegates stated. 


@Argentine—According to the British 
Chamber of Commerce in Argentina, 
the Argentine Secretariat of Com- 
merce has issued a regulation under 
which rubber tyres may be imported 
from neighbouring countries free of 
exchange surcharges in view of the 
fact that Argentina’s rubber tyre in- 
dustry cannot cope with the market 
demand. 


@United Kingdom — Acrow_ En- 
gineers) Ltd. has recently formed a 
new subsidiary, Acrow (Reinforced 
Plastics) Ltd., to enter the reinforced 
plastics field. The new company will 
be housed at Coronation Works, 
Saffron Walden. 


@France—Pechiney and Saint Gobain 
have announced that they have formed 
a Frs.(new)1m. company called Pro- 
duits Chimiques Pechiney - Saint 
Gobain, based on a 50-50 partnership. 


@The Netherlands—Holland has pub- 
lished the text of a note to Indonesia 
proposing that the dispute over the 
nationalization of Dutch estates in 
Indonesia should be submitted to the 
International Court of Justice at The 
Hague, ‘ or another independent inter- 
national legal body.’ The note invited 
the Indonesian Government to co- 
operate in submitting the dispute to 
the International Court. The note said 
the Dutch point of view was that the 
nationalization measures were ‘ com- 
pletely at variance with International 
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CEYLON SELLS TO CHINA—TYRE CORD BATTLE 


FIRESTONE PUT UP PRICES—INDIAN IMPORTS 


Law, and therefore illegal and 
invalid.’ It added that the measures 
against Dutch property since 1957 
did not constitute genuine nationaliza- 
tion and ‘are primarily directed 
towards harming Dutch interests.’ 


®United Kingdom — Dunlop have 
announced a 24°/, increase in the 
price of tyres and tubes effective from 
January 11. 


@®Canada—Dow Chemical of Canada 
Ltd. has acquired Bradshaw’s Ltd. 
Bradshaw’s, with plants in Montreal 
and Toronto, converts plastic film, 
paper and foil materials into packag- 
ing for consumer and industrial pro- 
ducts. Dow Chemical said the acquisi- 
tion will assist in the marketing of its 
products, particularly plastics. Brad- 
shaw’s will operate as a wholly-owned 
subsidiary and no personnel changes 
are expected as a result of the new 
ownership. 


@United Kingdom — Blaw Knox 
Chemical Engineering has been 
awarded a contract by National 
Adhesives for an additional polyvinyl 
acetate emulsion plant to be erected at 
the National Adhesives factory at 
Slough. The plant is scheduled for 
completion in mid-1960. This latest 
extension to their new factory will 
enable National Adhesives to greatly 


AUSTRALIAN POLYTHENE PLANT—ARGENTINE 


increase production of standard poly- 
mers, complex polymers, and in- 
ternally plasticized copolymers. As 
well as extending the very wide range 
of adhesives already produced by 
National Adhesives, the new resins 
offer further fields of development in 
the paint, textile, and paper industries. 


@Western Germany—P. B. Cow and 
Co. Ltd. is included amongst the seven 
UK companies who are exhibiting at 
the Spoga Fair, Cologne, January 7 
to 10. The fair deals with sports 
goods, camping equipment and garden 
furniture. 


®United Kingdom—The prices of all 
Firestone new and remould covers, 
tubes and flaps will be increased by 
24°/, from January 11. 


@®United States—The battle in the 
US for the tyre cord market between 
producers of nylon and rayon cord is 
getting more intense, it is reported 
from New York. It is likely to take 
a sharp toll on profit margins of 
companies in both fields as a result 
of price-cutting action taken in efforts 
to get larger shares of the market. 
Latest moves to cut prices were 
initiated by Du Pont which reduced 
prices by 5 cents to 9 cents a lb., with 
the popular ‘840’ denier grade cut 
9 cents. 


‘Here comes that industrial psychologist bloke’ — 466 
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Rubber Estimates for 1960 


MALAYA TO OVERTAKE INDONESIA 


E Natural Rubber Bureau on 

January 4 presented its estimates 
for 1959 and 1960 consumption and 
production of synthetic and natural 
rubbers. 

The Bureau estimated that in 1959 
the world produced 2,010,000 long 
tons of natural rubber, Malaya pro- 
ducing 700,000 tons, Indonesia 
700,000 tons and the rest of the world 
610,000 tons. Stockpile sales in 1959 
were 8,000 tons of rubber from the 
US stockpile and 7,000 tons from the 
UK stockpile. With the estimated 
sales from the stockpiles the Bureau 
placed the total available natural 
rubber in 1959 at 2,025,000 tons. It 
said that estimated natural rubber 
consumption for 1959 was 2,080,000 
long tons, the US taking 555,000, the 
UK 175,000 and the rest of the world 
1,350,000 tons of natural rubber. 

In 1960, the Natural Rubber 
Bureau estimated natural rubber pro- 
duction at 2,050,000 long tons, 
Malaya producing 730,000 tons, 
Indonesia 700,000 tons and the rest of 
the world 620,000 tons. Estimates 
for stockpile disposal were that the US 
stockpile would sell 60,000 long tons 
of natural in 1960 and the UK 45,000 
tons. This would make the total 
natural rubber available in 1960 
2,155,000 long tons. No mention was 
made of Russian stockpile disposals. 

The Bureau estimated that in 1960 
total world ratural rubber consump- 
tion would reach 2,085,000 long tons, 
the US taking 560,000 tons, the UK 
175,000 tons and the rest of the world 
1,350,000. 

These figures would indicate that, 
whereas in 1959, including the release 
of rubber from the US and UK stock- 
piles, there was a deficit of 55,000 
long tons of natural rubber in relation 
to world needs in 1960, including the 
‘tockpile releases, there would be a 
sirpics of 70,000 tons of natural 
rubber abeve world needs. 

The Natural Rubber Bureau said: 
‘While world consumption of natural 
rubber in 1960 is expected to again 
exceed world consumption of natural 
rubber for the thira successive year. 
stockpile disposal sales may make 
available to the market suficient 
rubber to allow for a relatively sma!l 
increase in world stucks of natural.’ 

It continued: ‘ [nis would be a 
healthy adjustment as world stocks 
during 1959 ‘ell to below a four 
months’ supply. The squeeze on 
nearby rubber during July/November, 
which brought premiurcs in New York 


as high as six cents per lb. on nearby 
delivery over two months forward 
delivery (shipment rubber) was at 
least partially occasioned by the tight 
stock position. 


Synthetic Rubber 

The Bureau estimated total syn- 
thetic production in 1959, excluding 
Soviet Bloc production, at 1,600,000 
long tons, and estimated world con- 
sumption, also excluding the Soviet 
Bloc, at 1,520,000 long tons. 

In 1960, again excluding the Soviet 
Bloc, the Bureau estimated synthetic 
production at 1,730,000 long tons and 
estimated synthetic world consump- 
tion at 1,650,000 long tons. 


UK STOCKPILE 


DISPOSAL 


Sales from the Board of Trade 
stockpile of natural rubber in Decem- 
ber totalled 8,577 tons (8,807 in 
November). These were for delivery 
as follows: Spot 601 tons, January 
delivery 680 tons, February delivery 
2,886 tons and March delivery 4,410 
tons. 

Stocks at the Board’s depots at the 
end of December, including rubber 
sold for forward delivery, amounted 
to 85,466 tons (89,803 tons at the 
end of November). 


The Board explained on a previous 
occasion that any discrepancies with 
previous monthly disposal and stock- 
pile figures were of a technical nature. 
Sales for forward delivery sometimes 
overlapped the calender months at the 
convenience of the receiver. 


Polymeric Semi-Conductors 
RUSSIAN DEVELOPMENT 


HE first semi-conductors made of 
organic polymers have been 
developed at the USSR Academy of 
Sciences’ Institute of Oil-Chemical 
Synthesis, headed by Academician 
Alexander Topchiev. 
Commenting on this new develop- 
ment, Tass scientific correspondent 
Evgeny Bogoyavlensky writes: 


‘Polymeric semi-conductors repre- 
sent one of the most significant 
advances of Soviet science this year. 
Academician Nikolai Semyonov, 
Nobel-Prizewinner, has equated the 
problem of developing polymeric 
semi-conductors with the problem of 
an artificial muscle. 

‘Until now artificial piastic semi- 
conductors which could compete with 
germanium and silicon for which 
many technical applications exist, 
were only a_ scientist’s dream. 
Repeated attempts to develop such 
materials in the US, Britain and other 
countries had been unsuccessful. 

‘ The first synthetic polymeric semi- 
conductor was polyacrylonitrile, a 
well-known wool substitute. Under 
the effect of ionizing radiation it 
became an electrical conductor like 
ccrmanium and silicon. The radia- 
tien was 4,500,000 roentgens. 


‘The material obtained in this way 
has successfully passed tests at the 
Institute of Semi-Conductors in 
Leningrad, which is headed by the 
outstanding Soviet specialist in this 
field, Academician Abram Joffe. 


Another organic semi->. is 


based on a combination of polyacry- 
lonitrile with siloxane. Further studies 
in this field will be conducted on the 
basis of a new theory evolved by 
Soviet scientists. 

“Experts say that the polymeric 
semi-conductors are more stable and 
can be processed more easily. Such 
semi-conductors can be synthesized 
from natural gases and the products 
of oil refining. When they go into 
commercial production, industry will 
have a practically unlimited supply of 
semi-conductors.’ 


This fruit-juice dispenser has been 
-roduced by Union Carbide Int. Co. 


in crystal-clear polystyrene. The lid 
is a:so moulded in polystyrene and the 
ttop makes for easy refilling 
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Epoxides in Perspective 


IMMENSE POTENTIAL—MANY FIELDS 


N impressive feature of epoxide 
resins is the way in which they 
have extended their range of appli- 
cation since reaching commercial 
stature some 10 years ago. The 
reasons for this are not hard to find 
for epoxide resins, in common with 
so many other members of the 
plastics ‘ family,’ enjoy a remarkable 
combination of properties which 
makes their appeal an almost uni- 
versal one. Some of their more 
important applications are dealt with 
later in this review, but before going 
on to discuss this aspect, mention 
must be made at this point of what 
they are and how they are formulated. 
Epoxide resins are usually the 
condensation productions of epi- 
chlorhydrin and diphenylol propane 
and the unmodified resins vary from 
viscous liquids to solids with melt- 
ing points around 150°C. When 
cured with suitable hardening agents, 
of which more will be said later, they 
form tough, stable products with 
excellent mechanical and_ electrical 
properties and good chemical resis- 
tance—particularly to alkaline solu- 
tions. Epoxides adhere strongly to a 
wide range of materials including 
metals, ceramics, glass and plastics: 
additional advantages including the 
fact that no volatile by-products are 
released during the curing action and 
shrinkage is negligible. 


Hardeners 

To convert epoxide resins to a 
fully hardened or ‘ cured’ state, they 
are chemically combined with 
selected materials known as 
‘hardeners’ which unite with the 
resin to become an integral part of 
the hardened _ structure. The 
hardeners used also affect the physical 
properties of the product and, be- 
cause of this, the choice and correct 
proportion of hardener must be main- 
tained to within close limits 

The hardeners available fall into 
two major groups and the chemical 
reaction which takes place between 
resin and hardener is ‘ exothermic’ 
i.e. heat is generated. These two 
groups are: 

1. Room temperature hardeners. 

2. Hot setting hardeners. 

Room _ temperature hardeners 
liberate a considerable amount of 


This article was contributed by Bakelite Ltd 


heat—the temperature rise being 
governed, among other things, by the 
reactivity of the hardener and the bulk 
of the material. Large bulks retain 
most of the heat generated and in 
these cases even hardeners of rela- 
tively low reactivity will cure the 
material. If the bulk is smaller, and 
the rate of heat lost is greater, then 
a more vigorous hardener is used. It 
follows that, with thin films and 
laminates where heat is lost rapidly, 
only the most vigorous hardeners are 
suitable. 


Fillers 
Fillers are also used in epoxide 


Over 1,000 of these pots made from 
Bakelite epoxide resin were used in the 
construction of two 260-ft. neon signs 
erected by Rada Scientific Glass Works 


resin systems and can be conveniently 
grouped as follows: 

1. Glass fibres. 

2. Non-metallic fillers. 

3. Metallic fillers. 

4. Light weight fillers, e.g. Micro- 

balloon phenolic resin spheres. 

They may be introduced into 
epoxide resin systems for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


. To cheapen the product. 

. To adjust the coefficient of 
linear expansion. 

. To adjust the 
ductivity. 

. To improve the 
perties. 

. To increase the compressive 
strength. 

. To increase the wear resistance. 

. To improve the surface hardness. 

. To reduce the exotherm and 
lengthen the pot life of the mix. 

. To improve the mechanical 
strength (fibrous fillers). 


thermal con- 


electrical pro- 


Choosing Epoxide Systems 

Very naturally, a wide range of 
resin/hardener systems has _ been 
developed to meet the curing charac- 
teristics and properties required—a 
fact often overlooked by the would- 
be user. All too frequently cases 
come to light of a user, delighted 
with the performance of one system 
for a particular job, recording dis- 
appointment that the same combi- 
nation will not give equal satisfaction 
under a different set of conditions. 
It is important to remember that 
epoxides are a whole range of 
materials each capable of meeting 
certain conditions and the right one 
for the job on hand must be 
determined. Due thought must also 
be given to the technicalities of using 
them if really satisfactory results are 
to be achieved. It is not within the 
scope of this article to discuss this 
particular problem but everyone in or 
connected with the plastics industry 
must recognize the need for a more 
scientific approach to the use of 
epoxide systems rather than be 
content with the crudities of the 
‘bucket and brush brigade.’ 


The Uses of Epoxide Systems 

Much has already been written 
about the uses of epoxide resins— 
principally by the resin manufac- 
turers—and it is not intended to cover 
this ground again in great detail. As 
always with technical subjects, how- 
ever, reference to manufacturers’ 
literature and the articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the 
technical press will be found most 
rewarding if the reader is contem- 
plating using the resins. What is 
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MICALS 


E BELTING INDUSTRY 


Vulcafor — Accelerators 

Nonox — Antioxidants 

Vulcastab — Mould lubricant 

Vulcabond — Rubber-to-textile bonding agents 
Vulcatard — Retarder 

Vulcamel — Peptiser 


Vulcafor Colours for Rubber 


3K Also Hexaplas Plasticisers 
for P.V.C, 


Vynamon Colours 


ICI Full information on request: 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.! 
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intended is to outline briefly some of 
the major outlets for epoxide resins 
and, where appropriate, to draw 
attention to unusual applications or 
developments concerning the raw 


materials themselves or their end 
uses. 


Electrical and Electronic Applications 

Most failures in electrical devices 
result from moisture penetration or a 
breakdown in the insulation caused 
by factors such as heat, atmospheric 
changes, ageing, impact and vibra- 
tion set up by machinery such as 
motors or generators. An ideal solu- 
tion to the problem is to impregnate 
completely and cover exposed circuits 
with a material of high mechanical 
and dielectric strength capable of 
first penetrating the circuit and then 
setting hard. This is done either by 
‘encapsulation’ i.e. covering with 
an insulating material as described, 
or by ‘ potting’ which involves the 
complete penetration of all voids in 
the component. 

Of all materials available for this 
work epoxide resins are perhaps the 
most outstanding—a fact testified by 
their very wide use in all types of 
electrical and electronic equipment 
ranging from miniature pulse trans- 
formers to armatures. The reasons 
for this superiority are to be found in 
the following combination of charac- 
teristics of epoxide resins: 

1. Low shrinkage on curing. 

2. Excellent electrical properties. 


3. Good adhesion to a wide range 
of surfaces. 
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4. Good resistance to water and 
chemicals. 
5. Toughness. 
One acceptable method of potting 
a component is to heat it in a pre- 


A double action epoxide 
press tool in use at 
Metropolitan Cammell 
Carriage & Wagon Co. 
Ltd., Elmdon, Birming- 
ham. The tool, which 
was produced by the 
company from slate 
filled epoxide resin, is 
a moving pad tool em- 
ployed for stamping 
out internal lighting re- 
flectors used in buses. 
The reflectors are made 
from 18 gauge sheet 
aluminium and the 
epoxide tool has so far 
produced 1,000 of them 
without deterioration 
of any kind. Picture 
shows a reflector being 
removed from the press 


it is the practice to put the filled 
mould into a vacuum chamber until 
all the bubbling has ceased. 

An interesting example of the 
effectiveness of epoxides in the 
‘potting’ field occurred during the 
erection of what is believed to be the 
longest neon sign ever to be erected 
in Great Britain. Over i,000 in- 
sulating pots, incorporating epoxide 
resin in place of more conventional 
potting materials, were used in the 
construction of two 260 ft. span 
fluorescent signs built 100 ft. from the 
ground. The designers chose epoxide 
resins to meet the stringent weather- 
ing properties and electrical stability 
required. 

In this case, the erectors employed 
the unusual practice of leading the 
high tension connection inside each 
letter. This necessitated a_ side 
terminal halfway up the pot and the 
necessary insulation required between 
the H.T. terminal and the fixing 
screw at the base of each pot was 
achieved by mixing a_ specially 
developed Bakelite epoxide resin and 
cold setting hardener and pouring the 
mix into the base of each pot. This 
material, in addition to its other 
properties, also served to hold the 
mixing screw firmly in the base of 
the pot. 


Shown here is a pantograph model made by the Dorking Foundry from epoxide 
resin. Pantograph models produced from epoxide resin have several important 
advantages including ease of casting, dimensional accuracy and stability, and 
good surface hardness which provides excellent resistance to wear and handling 


pared mould to about 220°F. to drive 
out moisture, allow to cool and then 
pour in the resin—the cure cycle 
set up being no less than one hour 
and followed by post curing. Where 
dense structures have to be penetrated, 
there is a danger that the resin may 
harden before it reaches the centre of 
the component and to speed its flow 


Tooling and Repair Jobs 

The production of tools of com- 
plex or intricate contour by conven- 
tional machining and hand finishing 
methods is a costly and time consum- 
ing operation often resulting in bottle- 
necks between design and production. 
With the introduction of epoxide 
resins which, of the materials cur- 
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rently available, meet most of the 
requirements of an ideal material for 
tool production, a great deal of 
interest was aroused—particularly in 
the automobile and aircraft industries 
where tooling costs are extremely high. 

Epoxide resins can be cast in bulk 
to reproduce accurately intricate 
contours and, in applications where 
increased strength is required, glass 
reinforcement can easily be included. 
As neither heat nor pressure are 
essential during the hardening of 
some epoxide systems, tools can be 
made by direct reproduction from 
models of either wood, plaster or 
metal. Shrinkage, as already men- 
tioned, is low and the cured products 
dimensionably stable. 

Other advantages of epoxide tools 
include: 

1. Lightness in weight and ease of 

handling. 

2. Great strength and durability. 

3. Good resistance to solvents, 

acids and grease. 

4. Reduction in tooling time and 

cost. 

5. Ease of repair and modification. 

6. No machining required on work- 

ing face of tool. 

It will be readily appreciated that 
suppliers of epoxide systems recom- 
mend different techniques for making 
tools and, as it is not possible within 
the compass of this article to cover 
all these methods, brief mention is 
made of the recommended methods of 
one major manufacturer — Bakelite 
Ltd.—who, in company with other 
manufacturers, are pleased to supply 
more comprehensive details _ if 
required. 

Four different methods are being 
used for producing tools from Bake- 
lite epoxide resins. The most suitable 
for any particular application depends 
upon the size and intricacy of the 
tool, the economics of production and 
the mechanical properties required. 
The different methods, and the 
application to which they are most 
suited are: 

(a) One-stage gravity casting — 
for producing relatively small, 
lightly stressed tools of intri- 
cate contour, e.g. pantograph 
and copy milling models, 
foundry patterns, core boxes 
etc. 

(b) Two-stage gravity casting — 
for producing lightly stressed 
tools of intricate contour 
which are larger than can 
satisfactorily or economically 
be produced by one-stage 
gravity casting. 

(c) Laminating — for producing 

large, lightly loaded tools of 


simple contour, e.g. duplicate 
models, checking and assembly 
fixtures, drill cages, etc. 

(d) Laminating combined with 


Pattern made from D. B. Toolform 
material produced by the Kenilworth 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd. Epoxide 

resins supplied by Bakelite Limited 


gravity casting—for producing 
large or small highly stressed 
tools and in particular metal 
forming press tools. 

It is in the field of plastic tooling 
that, during the last few months, a 
most significant development has 
occurred. If space had been avail- 
able to deal with the formulations 
recommended for producing tools by 
any of the above methods, it would 
have been apparent that making 


plastic tools involves careful weighing 
and blending of materials if satis- 
factory results are to be achieved. 
With this in mind, The Kenilworth 
Manufacturing Co. Ltd., of West 
Drayton, Middlesex, recently put on 
to the market their D.B. Toolform 
material which comprises a range of 
ready-for-use, pre-calculated and 
packaged materials. Each of the 
grades available is designed for a 
specific purpose and they are to the 
industrial user what the well-known 
cake-mix is to the busy housewife— 
a ready-made accurate formulation 
which, by the addition of pre- 
measured activators, will give the 
best possible results in the simplest 
form. 

That this is a logical and welcome 
step in the right direction is beyond 
doubt. A good analogy is to be found 
in the paint manufacturing trade 
where previously the paint shop fore- 
man mixed his own paints from raw 
materials. Such a thing is unheard 
of today, when the availability of 
ready-mixed paints is such that there 
is a grade for every possible appli- 
cation and the formulation is the 
responsibility of reputable manufac- 
turers who can guarantee quality and 
uniformity. 

(To be concluded) 


Ro-Search Inc., Waynesville, N.C., 
has announced that due to the in- 
creased interest abroad in ‘ Process 
82’ pressure- moulded vulcanized 
footwear, 12 new firms have become 
affiliated with Ro-Search during 1959. 


On the ‘ Tamaroa,’ a 12,000-ton passenger and cargo vessel owned by the Shaw 
Savill Line, a badly holed main injection pipe on the main condenser has been 
repaired with glass fibre material and Bakelite epoxide resin 
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FMHE continued high price of natural 

rubber, coupled with the greater 
availability of many of the general 
purpose synthetic rubbers, has led to 
the increasing use of the latter in 
branches of the industry which have 
hitherto remained notable for their 
traditional approach to raw materials 
problems. The footwear industry has 
had an interest in natural rubber ever 
since its discovery, and both manage- 
ment and customers would be slow to 
accept substitutes which might lead 
to a deterioration in product quality. 
Slowly but surely, however, the syn- 
thetics have been proving their worth 
not only in solving special problems 
where natural rubber has proved un- 
suitable, but also in competing with it 
on its own ground. 

Styrene-butadiene rubbers, together 
with their oil-extended counterparts, 
have been suggested as cheaper 
replacements of good grades of 
smoked sheet or crepe. Disadvantages 
cited include the shortage and poor 
quality of suitable reclaims to act as 
extenders and processing aids; gener- 
ally more difficult processing, e.g., 
poor building tack, slower cure, and 
the low level of physical properties of 
gum and white-filled stocks, except 
where special compounding ingre- 
dients such as the fine particle size 
silicas may be employed. Steady 
improvements in polymer quality and 
compounding technique, together with 
a new willingness to adapt processing 
methods to suit the new materials, are 
beginning to tell, however, and a num- 
ber of manufacturers are already 
enjoying the economic advantage of 
blending non-stain SBR into their 
natural rubber without any apparent 
disadvantages from the _ technical 
standpoint. Nevertheless, it is in the 
development of the ‘ resin-rubbers’ 
that the most spectacular advances 
have been made, the production of a 
rubber-based soling material good 
enough to oust leather from its tradi- 
tional position being a major triumph 
in the history of the rubber industry. 

Resin-rubbers are usually based on 
blends of NR or SBR with ‘ high- 
styrene resins,’ copolymers of styrene 
and butadiene containing high propor- 
tions of the former component. SBR 
is usually prepared as an 85:15 
copolymer, the ‘majority of commer- 
cial resins containing lower percent- 
ages of styrene being prepared by 


Rubber Technology 


SYNTHETIC RUBBERS IN FOOTWEAR — PART 4 


By ‘CROSSLINK’ 


blending with SBR at the latex stage 
of the preparation. The use of these 
materials in combination with non- 
black reinforcing fillers such as pre- 
cipitated and smoke process silicas and 
the precipitated silicates has enabled 
the production of soling materials 
more amenable to mass production 
methods than natural leather and yet 
possessing many of the latter’s desir- 
able characteristics: high hardness 
and wear rating combined with a low 
specific gravity, good flex life and a 
light tan colour which, given the right 
choice and quantity of non-discolour- 
ing antioxidant, can be made per- 
manent and reproducible from batch 
to batch. Specific advantages over 
leather are the lower water absorption, 
the higher wear rating (ca. x 3 to x 4), 
the ability to be blown or expanded to 
form cellular materials of very low 
density, and the possibility of rework- 
ing off-cuts and trimmings of unvul- 
canized material or reclaiming vul- 
canized soling, which process is much 
more difficult to operate with leather 
off-cuts. Disadvantages, which have 
been minimized by careful attention 
to compound design, include a tend- 
ency to ‘spread’ in high set com- 
pounds and transverse cracking which 
is Most serious in compounds based 
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on NR, presumably on account of the 
somewhat limited compatibility with 
the resin. 

Among the compounding variables 
which chiefly affect the properties of 
the sole may be included: 

(a) Balance of Resin and Inorganic 
Filler Loadings 

Compounds of equivalent hardness 
may be formulated by increasing the 
resin loading while reducing the load- 
ings of base rubber (NR or SBR) and 
of filler. Progressive substitution in 
this way leads to a reduction in s.g., 
an imprcvement in flex life, and an 
increase in material cost, all at con- 
stant hardness. 


(b) Balance between NR and SBR 
as Base Polymer 

Briefly, the use of NR leads to 
better wear ratings and lower set, 
while SBR gives much improved flex 
life but a rather higher tendency to 
spread unless special steps are taken 
to achieve a tight cure. The accom- 
panying figure, quoted from a recent 
I.C.I. publication, illustrates the flex- 
ing behaviour of compounds based on 
blends of the two rubbers, each of 
which contained 85 BSR and silicate 
filler, the hardness being maintained 
constant at 93-94 BS° (Fig. 1). 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
the results of these investigations is 
that the base polymer mixture should 
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Fig. 1. Vertical—Hall flex life (kc). 
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Bridge Extruders are an essential link in the chain 
of continuously expanding production. 

Designed for the processing of rubber stocks received 
directly from Bridge-Banbury Mixers, they eliminate 
the bottlenecks of numerous mill operations. 

Being fully automatic, with drive to match wed 
the mixing cycle time of the Bridge-Banbury » 
Mixer, they require no operators, occupy 
comparatively little floor space, improve 
manufacturing efficiency and reduce 
handling costs. Designed to maintain 
round-the-clock operation at completely stable 
thermal conditions and ensure optimum quality 
production at all speeds. Bridge Precision Extrude 's 
for all purposes are available in a complete range of 
sizes from one capable of extruding 20,000 lbs. per hour 
of uniform stock, down to small special-purpose extruders. 


Bridge Automation is continuous production. We invite you to discuss your technical 
problems or requirements with us... 
without the slightest obligation on your part, 


PRECISION EXTRUDERS 


... ACCLAIMED AS THE ULTIMATE IN PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 


DAVID BRIDGE & CO. LTD. CASTLETON, ROCHDALE, LANCASHIRE 
In technical association with Farrel-Birmingham Co. Inc. Ansonia, Conn., U.S.A. 
’Phone Castleton, Rochdale, 57216 ’Grams: Coupling. Phone Castleton Lancs. 


London Office: 
Broughton House, 6, 7, 8 Sackville St. Piccadilly, W.1. "Phone Regent 7480. Grams & Cables: Ederaceo, Piccy, London. 
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contain at least 20°/, SBR for good 
flex life and 25:75 SBR:NR mix- 
tures are in fact fairly typical of com- 
mercial practice. Alternatively, a 70 
or lower styrene BSR (as it is some- 
times termed) may be used, in which 
case a simple calculation may be made 
in order to find out whether or not 
sufficient SBR is being introduced in 
the blend to enable its omission in the 
base rubber content of the formulation. 


(c) Comparison of Fillers 

Judging by the influence on com- 
pound hardness, it has been reported 
that 110 parts calcium silicate are 
equivalent to 80 parts aluminium sili- 
cate, and equivalent to 70 parts silica. 
In terms of volumes of filler, 52 
volumes calcium silicate (s.g., 2.1) 
are equivalent to 41 volumes alu- 
minium silicate (s.g., 1.95), and 
equivalent to 32 volumes silica (s.g., 
2.1). Wear rating usually increases 
in the order calcium silicate, alu- 
minium silicate, silica, but since less 
silica is used to give the required 
hardness, compounds tend to be less 
economical. This problem has been 
overcome by employing lower than 
optimum silica loadings extended with 
activated or hard clays, which are 
cheaper and can be incorporated in 
fairly high loadings without serious 
deleterious effect on compound per- 
formance. Silica loadings below about 
60 phr are preferred for best flexing 
characteristics, but inclusion of a 
balancing loading of clay may lead to 
rather high specific gravity, and in the 
production of the highest grade solings 
aluminium silicate is often preferred to 
the silica-clay blend, since it is pos- 
sible to combine low s.g. with good 
flex life. In grade II resin-rubber 
solings, it is usual to employ clays or 
activated whitings as principal fillers 
and to omit the more expensive silicas 
or silicates. The BBSATRA specifi- 
cations allow the use of up to 120 phr 
of, for example, mixtures of Frantex 
B2 and hard clay, but this does result 
in decreased flex life, hardness and 
wear rating, unless the proportion of 
BSR is increased, leading to higher 
compound cost and a possible increase 
in spreading, since the resin is virtu- 
ally unvulcanizable and behaves effec- 
tively as a thermoplastic additive. The 
main difference between Grades I and 
II is the maximum permissible s.g., 
and this has the greatest influence on 
the choice and quantity of suitable 
fillers. 


(d) Influence of Processing Aids, etc. 

It is important to avoid the use of 
plasticizers and softeners which act so 
as to reduce the hardness of the vul- 
canizates. Thermoplastics such as the 
hard. coumarone resins may be 


employed and have the effect of in- 
creasing hardness, although loadings 
much in excess of about 3 phr have a 
deleterious effect on compression set 
and therefore on the spreading of the 
material in service. Resin-rubber 
reclaims are effective processing aids 
and may be used to replace up to 
about 30-40°/, of new materials in 
the mix without serious loss of 
physical properties. Reprocessed scrap 
is particularly suitable for use in 
Grade II compounds. 


(e) The Curing System 

It is well known that MBT is of 
limited efficacy in the presence of 
silicates, but MBTS (ca. 2 phr), 
boosted with TMTD (0.15) or DPG, 
where a slight scorch risk is permis- 
sible, is usually satisfactory. Safer 
processing accelerator combinations 
are based on CBS (ca. 1.0 phr) 
boosted with DPG or DOTG (0.3), 
where the slight discoloration of 
guanidines may be tolerated. Absorp- 
tion of sulphur and accelerators by 
silicas and certain silicates may lead 
to serious retardation of cure, which 
cannot be properly remedied by in- 
crease in the concentration of cura- 
tives even were this practicable from 
the economic standpoint. A solution 
to the problem is provided by the 
inclusion of a hydrophilic material 
such as a glycol of low volatility (e.g., 
propylene glycol) or a suitable amine 
(e.g., triethanolamine) at a concentra- 
tion of about 5-8°/, by weight on the 
silicate filler loading. Aluminium 
silicate is unusual in not showing 
marked absorption and some treated 
clays such as Frantex may even show 
faster than normal cures where it is 
necessary to guard against the risk of 
scorch. 


(f) Problems of Pigmentation 

In addition to the iron oxides, 
blacks, toners, etc., which are used to 
match the colour of leather, a large 
range of organic pigments has been 
developed which will remain stable 
during the rapid, high temperature 
cure cycles favoured by the industry, 
and so it is now possible to design 
coloured soling to match shoe uppers, 
so providing a useful selling point for 
the newer materials. The greatest care 
is necessary in assessing the effect of 
the other ingredients of the mix upon 
its colour not only during processing 
but also during storage of the finished 
shoes and during display, particularly 
in a sunny shop window! Added anti- 
oxidants are usually evaluated with 
these considerations in mind, but too 
often stabilizers and other materials 
in raw SBR or in reclaims are not 
fully under the fabricator’s control. 
The problem of batch to batch shade 


variation is an important one when 
selling consumer goods, and though 
great advances have been made 
towards securing uniformity it must 
be admitted that difficulties still exist 
in this connection. 


Performance of Resin-Rubber Shoe 
Soles 

There has been much controversy 
between the rival leather and rubber 
interests concerning the merits of the 
various types of soling and the wild 
talk from both sides having partially 
abated, it is with some relief that 
technologists are at last being pre- 
sented with the results of properly 
conducted service trials on which to 
base their opinions. One of the most 
interesting was presented by D. L. 
Clarkson last year, which recorded 
the results of wear trials conducted in 
collaboration with the staff and pupils 
of a technical school. Three types of 
soling material were evaluated, 
leather, Grade I résin-rubber and 
PVC. The care which is necessary in 
planning these tests is exemplified by 
the following precautions: 


1. Different soling materials were 
used on the right and left shoes. 

2. Every material was compared 
directly with every other. 

3. Each sole was worn through 
either in a hole or to an exces- 
sively thin toe before replace- 
ment. 

4. After the longer wearing sole on 
any given pair had worn out, the 
materials on the left and right 
shoes were reversed. 

The main conclusions were as 

follows : 

a. The durability of leather was 
lowest, being approximately one- 
half that of PVC and one-quar- 
ter that of resin-rubber. 

b. The results of the trials con- 

firmed the trend of laboratory 
results in the investigation of 
compounding variabies such as 
proportions of SBR, coumarone 
resin, silicate filler, etc., with 
respect to flex life, spread and 
wear rating. 
However, there was no quantita- 
tive correlation between the 
results of laboratory abrasion 
tests and the actual volume loss 
of soles in service. 

c. A. surprising correlation was 
demonstrated between tensile 
strength and durability, showing 
that in contrast to tyre testing, 
tensile strength appears to be an 
acceptable primary criterion of 
reinforcement in this type of 
compound. 


Continued on page 66 
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One of the speciality papers produced by Wiggins Teape, 
masking tape base has a considerable application within: 
the automobile industry; 

Wiggins Teape also manufactare other industrial papers 
with special characteristics including the, base. paper for 
waterproof abrasive and and air filters. 

The considerable research facilities of the Wiggins Teape 
Group énable these papers to be developed to ¢ritical 
stahdards and their extefsive syscem of quality contro! 
ensures ahigh and uniform standard of production. 
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and REVIEWS 


Dynamic Testing 


i] RECENTLY had the opportunity of commenting 
= briefly on the first paper in the Transactions of the 
Rubber Industry. I now have the opportunity of saying 
a few words about a paper on ‘ Method of Applying the 
Results of Dynamic Testing to Rubber Anti-Vibration 
Systems,’ a paper which was read at the Midland Section 
of the Institution on November 10 1958, by the author, 
Mr D. S. Cooper (Dunlop Research) and published in 
the last issue of the Transactions—October 1959. 

I have no intention of commenting on the whole cf 
this paper; as I am not a vibration engineer, and indeed, 
no kind of an engineer, but the paper has nevertheless 
attractions from another point of view. 

In the introduction, the author states that ‘ during the 
last two decades some 50 papers have been published on 
the subject of the dynamic properties of high polymers, 
but in a recent publication and in a series of lectures 
(refs. given) the early test methods and results were 
described and classified so fully that it is unnecessary to 
repeat what has been stated there. 

‘It is enough to say that papers concerned with rubber 
polymers generally describe the dynamic properties of 
various compounded and cured rubbers and are written 
with the object of assessing the quality of the materials 
used in tyre-sidewalls and treads, springs, suspensions, 
anti-vibration mountings, shock-absorbing stops and solid 


‘The description of and definition of dynamic pro- 
perties is itself a problem and to illustrate the confusion 
which once prevailed it need only be said that from a 
1951 paper survey of twenty-two papers on dynamic test- 
ing, damping was found to have been expressed in no less 
than fourteen different types of units’ (the italics are the 
reviewer's). 

The introduction concludes ‘ One lesson is to be learnt 
for the purpose of assembling design data; the test piece 
should be either the product itself, a prototype product, 
a part of the product, or a model of the product.’ 

I do not propose to proceed further with the paper, 
but will leave it to those for whom it was specifically 
written. 


Bonding Rubbers to Solid Substrates 
using Adhesive 201 (p. 43) 


(The following remarks are from Soviet Rubber Tech- 
nology (English Translation of Kauchuk i Rezina) No. 2, 
July 1959.) 

After giving a number of details and figures the author, 
N. S. Flin, comes to the conclusion that: 

‘The main factor which affects the bond strength of a 
rubber to a film of adhesive, and consequently the adhesive 
strength of the rubber to metal, is the polar nature of 
the rubber compound. This may be due either to a polar 
rubber or a polar filler.’ 


Thickness of Latex Balloons 


There is a useful Paper on ‘ Method of Measuring the 
Thickness of Latex Balloon Envelopes ’ (p. 46) by A. Ya. 


Gokhshtein and V. N. Provorov. The opening remarks 
are to the effect that ‘at present no reliable method of 
measuring the thickness of latex envelopes whilst being 
inflated with gas, exists, and inaccurate results are obtained 
by calculations made from the equatorial diameter of 
envelopes and their initial equatorial thickness. The 
assumptions hitherto made by technologists as to the 
thickness of envelopes, and, in particular, the influence 
of the initial variation on the subsequent uneven deforma- 
tion, and the equalization of thicknesses at large elonga- 
tions, are unfounded.’ 


Conclusions 


A method has been developed enabling thicknesses from 
3 to 200 to be measured at any stage of deformation of 
a balloon envelope. The method can be used for labora- 
tory tests. 

It has been shown that: 

(a) the initial variation in thickness has no definite 
effect on the distribution of thickness in the de- 
formed envelope. 
when the rubber film is subjected to large elonga- 
tions its thickness does not become uniform; on 
the contrary, the non-uniformity steadily increases 
as deformation is increased. 

(c) at various points on the envelope the actual thick- 
ness may be as low as 50°/, of the calculated value. 
(Scientific-research Institute for Rubber and Latex 
Articles. ) 


Soviet Carbon Blacks 
[From No. 3, August 1959, p. 63.] 


Note.—This Article has been compiled by the Trans- 
lator.* 

Certain difficulties have arisen recently over carbon 
black nomenclature appearing in Russian. It has fre- 
quently been found that statements and results for Soviet 
‘furnace’ blacks are contrary to general West-European 
and American experience. 


(b) 


Raw Materials 

Hydrocarbons are the main raw material for manufac- 
turing the various carbon blacks. Many of the raw 
materials such as the oils used for furnace blacks are 
complex mixtures including probably many compounds 
besides those named. 


Production Methods 

Carbon black is manufactured in the USSR by three 
methods. The first consists of burning the raw material 
in slotted burners with insufficient air for complete com- 
bustion. The carbon black is deposited on a metal surface 
introduced into the flame for short intervals of time (up 
to one second). 

The second method is to burn the raw material in 
furnaces with insufficient air. Furnace gas, oil-based 


*Abbreviated. 
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COMMENT ON SCIENTIFIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL MATTERS 


by DR SCHIDROWITZ 


The third method is the high-temperature decomposi- 
tion of hydrocarbons into carbon black and hydrogen in 
the absence of air. Thermal black is produced by this 
method. For further details the original script should be 
consulted. [It is strongly recommended that the original 
be consulted. ] 


The Estimation of Thiolsulphinates 
and Thiolsulphonates 


The detection and estimation of thiolsulphinates and 
thiolsulphonates is the subject of the British Rubber 
Preducers’ Research Association Publication No. 323 by 
D. Barnard and E. R. Cole*. This Paper is reprinted 
from Analytica Chimica Acta, Vol. 221, No. 6, June 1959, 
printed in The Netherlands. 

With regard to the object of the Paper, it was only 
quite recently that, in the course of work on the autoxi- 
dation of mixtures of olefins and disulphides has the 
importance of thiolsulphinates as retarders of free radical 
chain reactions been recognized. It became necessary 
during the present investigation to detect trace amounts 
cf the latter together with thiolsulphonates as products 
cf their decomposition and further oxidation. 

Methods of analysis of these compounds appear to have 
been only scantily investigated, and this paper concerns 
the development, firstly, of a semi-quantitative paper 
chromatographic technique for their detection, and 
secondly, of methods of functional group analysis by 
which the purity of larger sample can be recognized. 

(1) R.SO.S.R' (2) R.SO,.S.R.' 


Swelling of Rubber Networks 


Publication No. 322 of the British Rubber Producers’ 
Research Association is by G. M. Bristow and is on the 
Swelling of Rubber Networks in Binary Solvent Mixtures. 

(This paper is offprinted from the Transactions of the 
Faraday Society, No. 439, Vol. 55, Part 7, July 1959.) 

The author has reported cn the swelling cf a natural 
rubber vulcanizate and four synthetic rubbers in benzene 
+ cyclohexane mixtures, and of the natural rubber vul- 
canizate in benzene + acetone, benzene + ethyl acetate, 
and carbon tetrachloride + ethyl acetate mixtures. He 
has also measured the selective absorption of one solvent 
by the vulcanizate. For the benzene + cyclohexane mix- 
tures the selective absorption measurements are in accord 
with theory but for the other mixtures the applicability 
cf the theory is doubtful. 


Notes 


Under ‘ Special Industry Report: Reducing the Risks cf 
Developing New Products,’ Rubber Age starts a dis- 
cussion with a note of its own (November 1959; p. 277) 
which will be read with interest by all concerned. This 
note is as follows : 

‘Although the accompanying discussion is concerned 
with the proper launching of new products, it should also 


*On leave from N.S.W. University of Technology. 


be pertinent to consider the sources of the ideas behind 
these products. How does a company go about getting 
new good suggestions for exciting innovations? Ideas 
arise in minds—the minds not of groups, but of in- 
dividuals. When it comes time to follow the proverbial 
5°/, of proverbial inspiration with the 95°/, of perspira- 
tion, the procedures recommended below give good results 
with a team effort, but before this time, when the idea 
is the thing, it is best to consider the psychology of the 
individual. 

‘There is really not much to be said about the idea 
man himself, other than listing such typical attributes as 
technical curiosity, inventive talent, and rapport with his 
subject. On occasion, the ambition and energy of young 
junior executives have served to overcome lack of talent. 
In any case, the study of inventive genius is more a 
proper subject for journals of psychology and for 
philosophy rather than for Rubber Age, but one aspect 
of the subject is most certainly proper for consideration 
here. This is the question of personal environment: 
what is the best climate for new ideas? 

‘There are in existence companies who operate on a 
top secret basis where communication between upper level 
management and the technical staff is practically non- 
existent and definitely unencouraged. This is indeed 
arid ground in which to expect new ideas to sprout and 
flourish. 

‘Thus we can list . . . recognition in decision making 
for technical personnel by management as the first 
requisite of creating a good climate. Add to this some 
more tangible elements such as an absence of picayune 
rules, a goodly measure of autonomy for qualified 
researchers, and substantial rewards for promising results. 
Finally, if there also exists over all a sort of esprit de corps 
between management and staff, we begin to attain a truly 
salubrious climate for creative technical thought.’ 


PHILIP SCHIDROWITZ 


Post-Irradiation Effects 


Plastics and other polymeric materials that have been 
exposed to high-energy radiation are generally alive with 
highly reactive areas in their molecular backbone. These 
‘ Trapped free radicals,’ cause both chemical and physical 
changes which continue after irradiation. In order to 
study these effects of radiation on plastics by evaluating 
them before and after irradiation, one must take into 
account this induced reactivity and instability of properties, 
both for evaluating the effects and for the application to 
which the irradiated materials might be put. This was 
brought out by D. S. Ballantine of Brookhaven National 
Laboratory at the Symposium on Post-Irradiation Effects 
in Polymers held recently at the ASTM 3rd Pacific Area 
National Meeting in San Francisco. 

L. A. Wall, of the National Bureau of Standards, 
described methods of detecting and identifying free radicals 
using electron spin resonance. Dr Wall described studies 
with polystyrene and related polymers. While certain 
radical structures have been identified, he said, full under- 
standing and interpretation of the ESR spectra and their 
behaviour with temperature have not yet been achieved. 

Radiation effects on dielectric properties of silicones, 
particularly changes following irradiation, were discussed 
by C. G. Currin of Dow Corning Corp. He subjected 
several types of silicones to a three- to five-megarad dose 
using a cobalt-60 source at room temperature and at 
150°C. over a period of 20 hours. There was a relatively 
small subsequent change in dielectric constant and dissipa- 
tion factor. Post-irradiation effects were small and usually 
lasted less than an hour. 
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Questions Corner—99 


(Second Series) 


415. Give some brief data regard- 
ing the polysulphide polymers named 
Thiokol A, FA, and ST ? 


416. The viscosity of a resin 
solution bears a direct relationship 
to the average molecular size of a 
resin and can be used to determine 
the degree of polymerization. What 
methods can be used for this ? 


417. What is meant by the sol- 
vent method in the production of 
alkyd resins ? 

418. Di-lauryl phthalate is used 
as a plasticizer for nitrocellulose. 
Give some details ? 


(Answers next week) 


Answers to 
Questions Corner—98 


411. Resins used in pulp moulding 
are of the thermosetting type and pheno- 
lics have long been used. However, some 
progress has been made with the use 
of polyesters which, although of higher 
initial cost, are claimed to be more 
economical because there are no sol- 
vents used. The whole of the material 
is used in the process. Among the 
materials used as the fibrous com- 
ponent of the pulp are Kraft paper, 
unbleached sulphite, cotton rags, wood 
fibres etc. Fibres of high cellulose con- 
tent absorb more resins than other 
types. The pulp is prepared by beating 
in water with the resin dispersed in 
a slurry. 

There are several variations in the 
technique used for pulp moulding but 
they all involve the formation of a 
fibre preform by submerging a screen, 
approximately the shape of the final 
article, in the slurry and applying a 
vacuum. After beating, the pulp is 
transferred to a felting tank where it 
is formed on a thin, cast bronze shell 
—the felter. The surface correspond- 
ing to that of the required article is 
drilled and screened. The felting is 
accomplished by application of a 
vacuum to the underside of the felter 
so that the water is drawn through 
the screen on which the fibres are 
deposited. 

The wet felt is usually cold pressed 
immediately after felting which serves 
to remove the water prior to drying, 
and also to densify the felt. The felt 
is removed by applying compressed air 
to the underside of the felter. 

Oven drying is used if a moulding 
operation is to follow, and die drying 
can be used as the final moulding 
operation for the pre-forms. The pre- 
forms may be impregnated with resin 
by dipping into a solution of the 
resin. The final curing is made in an 


oven, or during the moulding opera- 
tion. In general, the lower the resin 
content the higher the moulding pres- 
sure required. 


412. Polyvinyl alcohol is a cream 
to white powder which does not melt 
but is softened by heat and can then 
be stretched, when it crystallizes in 
the process. Ester type plasticizers 
used with other plastics are not com- 
patible with polyvinyl alcohol. At 
present the most widely used material 
is glycerol. Ethylene glycol, ethanol 
formamide have also been used. 

Polyvinyl alcohols are very chemi- 
cally reactive and are used in the 
preparation of acetals. They can be 
esterified with acids, acid chlorides and 
anhydrides. By heat treating them, or 
reacting with dibasic acids, aldehydes 
or zinc-ammonium complexes their 
water solubility can be reduced. 

There are a large number of patents 
on processes for insolubilizing poly- 
vinyl alcohols with iron or titanium 
compounds, diisocyanates, phenol- 
formaldehyde and melamine - formal- 
dehyde resins. Generally, use is 
made of water-soluble formaldehyde 
derivative, ¢.g. dimethylol urea. Treat- 
ing polyvinyl alcohols with dichrom- 
ates or diazo compounds, followed by 
exposure to light, reduces water 
solubility. This has been found useful 
for some printing processes. 

During storage, or when heated in 
the presence of traces of inorganic 
acids or other impurities, the viscosity 
gradually increases and they become 
less water soluble. The addition of a 
small percentage of alkali will stabi- 
lize the polymers against increase in 
viscosity. 

Commercial grades of polyvinyl 
alcohol of low acetate content are very 
soluble in water and dilute salt solu- 
tions. They are not attacked by 
bacteria and fungus growth, are com- 
pletely resistant to oils, fats, greases, 
hydrocarbons and chlorinated organic 
solvents. They are highly impermeable 
to most gases. 


413. By the term ‘ cure’ in reference 
to polyester resins one means the 
degree of cross-linkiag obtained in the 
resin. If the cross-linking is incomplete 
the resin is ‘undercured.’ There are 
two types of undercure—a, the tem- 
porary state of undercure in which 


the chemical changes are stiil taking 
place which will eventually result in 
a full cure, and 5, the permanent state 
of undercure where the polymerization 
reaction is incomplete. 

In the case of reinforced polyester 
resin laminates there are several causes 
of undercure. Firstly, the incorrect 
amount of monomeric styrene may be 
used. Secondly, the nature of the glass 
fibre, whether as flake, mat or fabric 
e.g. in respect of the moisture content. 
Thirdly, the type and quantity of 
accelerator and catalyst, and finally, 
the processing technique e.g. if too low 
a temperature has been used. 

Further details are given in British 
Plastics, 1955, 28, 23. 


414. One method of applying a 
protective coating to the inside of pipes 
consists, essentially, of first of all sand- 
blasting the inside to remove any scale 
that may be present. 

The pipe is then degreased by im- 
mersion in an alkaline bath, followed 
by rinsing in hot water. The pipes 
are then moved to an oven for pre- 
heating and then moved into position 
for spraying by means of long spray 
‘Lances,’ which may be up to 35ft. 
long carrying a 360° spray head. The 
spraying is effected both as the lance 
advances into the pipe and also as it 
is withdrawn. The speed will vary with 
the type of coating used. 

On completion of this phase, the 
chamfer of each tube is coated with a 
hand spray gun, the threads being 
masked. The pipe is then baked in an 
oven, if the type of resin used requires 
curing by heat, and recoated in a simi- 
lar manner as many times as is con- 
sidered necessary till an adequate 
coating has been applied. 

This method is of value when hot 
melt spraying. The use of solvents 
would lead to explosion hazards. 

(More questions next week) 


Mr M. A. E. Hodgson has been 
appointed Development Director of 
the Heavy Organic Chemicals Divi- 
sion with effect from February 1 1960. 
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What makes the accountant affable P 


It’s when an item of plant has repaid its capital cost and starts to show a profit 

that the men of figures start to thaw. Concerns using solvents in their processes should 
boast a high rate of accountant affability. For a relatively modest outlay a 

Sutcliffe Speakman unit will recover and return for repeated re-use solvents which 
would otherwise waste by evaporation. Capacities range from one gallon to 

hundreds of gallons per hour. Savings may be a few pounds 

every week or thousands every year. 

If you use solvents regularly —even in a small way—let us know your consumption. 
We will then tell you how soon a recovery unit will pay for 
itself and start to make money. Recovery will almost certainly be 


worthwhile. If not, we will say so. ee: 


SUTCLIFFE 
SPEAKMAN | 


Solvent recovery by 


SUTCLIFFE, SPEAKMAN & CO, LTD. LEIGH, LANCASHIRE. TEL. LEIGH LANCS 94/5/6 


London Office: 2 Caxton Street, Westminster, S.W.1. Tel. Abbey 3085 
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EWS of an interesting appoint- 
ment comes from the Dunlop 

Rubber Company. It is the announce- 
ment that Mr 
J. A. Dorr has 
been appointed 
chairman of the 
Fort Dunlop 
Local Board for 
1960. Before say- 
ing a few words 
about Mr Dorr 
himself, I had 
better explain 
what this post is. 

Something like 
10,000 people are 
now at work at Fort Dunlop, and the 
administration is democratically run 
by this Local Board of directors, who 
are themselves working officials of the 
company. They represent every facet 
of activity—the workshops, finance, 
research, sales, overseas operations, 
engineering, and so forth. It is really 
an official-worker system of control 
in most successful operation. 

Mr Dorr, born in 1908, was edu- 
cated at Wellingborough School, 
Northants, before going to Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and joined Dun- 
lop in 1931. He held many different 
appointments in the earlier years, but 


J. A. DORR 


’ after the second world war he tended 


to specialize on the original equip- 
ment side, and in November 1957 he 
was appointed sales manager of the 
manufacturing division at Fort Dun- 
lop, becoming responsible for the sales 
of original equipment to manufac- 
turers in the motor car and cycle in- 
dustries, and making him widely 
known to Dunlop customers. 


More Than a Smile 

For a while I have been mildly 
interested in a very brief advertise- 
ment in one of the agony columns as 
follows: ‘Why not slim while you 
sleep by wearing latex pyjamas or 
nightdress? Phone.’ 

And so follows a number on the 
AMB Exchange. I must not give a 
free puff by repeating it! 

At first it made me smile, but an 
almost irresistible curiosity led me to 
dial the number. One lady, obviously 
young and obliging, answered, and 
when I said I wanted some informa- 
tion about this advertisement, she put 
me on to a most businesslike and effi- 
cient chief. 

‘What does it amount to?’ said this 


one, rhetorically repeating my ques- 
tion, ‘ why, surely you know that all 
kinds of rubber in wearing apparel 
tends to make one perspire. It’s really 
a simple method—ours—of removing 
the surplus pounds avoirdupois. 
Successful? I should say so! It’s a 
relatively new idea, started only three 


by George A. Greenwood 


years ago or so, but we are constantly 
inundated with orders.’ 

Well, at first it may have made me 
smile. But, after all, there is a good 
deal more than a smile in enterprise 
like this. 

All this reminds me, much more on 
the side of levity, of a BBC Music 
Hall joke the other evening. An old 
lag was lying, so it was thought, 
grievously ill in hospital, and on one 
of his rounds the MO sent for oxygen, 
ether, penicillin, and, finally, syn- 
thetic rubber. 

‘But why synthetic rubber?’ asked 
the sister, mystified. 

‘ Because,” said the MO, ‘ we want 
to get this so-and-so bouncing around 
again!’ 


Some Changes 

There are some directorial changes 
of interest. For example, in the 
William Warne (Holdings), Mr C. R. 
Pinnell has been appointed deputy 
chairman, and Mr R. H. H. Edg- 
cumbe managing director of Wm. 
Warne and Co., and in addition, Mr 
R. J. Farrier has been elected to the 
Board. Mr K. N. Jeffery becomes 
managing director of the St. Albans 
Rubber Co. 

Miss J. R. Sherriffs has retired as 
secretary of Metal Closures and of its 
subsidiaries, Johnson Brothers 

Closures), and Plastic Closures. She 
remains a director of the three com- 


Gordon A. Ogden 
has been ap- 
pointed Executive 
Vice-President of 
the International 
Latex Corp., New 
York. Mr Ogden 
has been with 
the organization 
since 1948 
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MEN and MATTERS 


A Review of People and Events 


panies. Mr J. Cassera has succeeded 
her as secretary in each case. 

Mr Mark Gardner has retired as 
sales director of Erinoid. 

The whole of the share capital of 
H. E. Walker, the North London 
company making plastic catalogue 
covers, stationery, ctc., has been 
acquired by John Waddingtons, the 
Leeds firm of stationery manufacturers 
and makers of playing cards. 


Chairman’s Honour 

Mr A. I. Baker, C.B.E., J.P., M.A., 
M.1.Mech.E., M.1.Prod.E., chairman 
of the Baker Perkins group of com- 
panies, has been appointed president 
of the British En- 
gineers’ Associa- 
tion. A_ great- 
grandson of the 
founder of Joseph 
Baker and Sons 
Ltd., a company 
which merged 
with Perkins En- 
gineers in 1919, 
he joined the 
organization in 
1931 after gradu- 
ating in engineering at King’s College, 
Cambridge, and studying at the 
Harvard School of Business, US. He 
worked in various departments of the 
company at its Peterborough head- 
quarters and spent some time in the 
US and Germany before being 
appointed to the board in 1936. In 
1944 he became chairman, following 
in direct succession to his father and 
grandfather. 

Under Mr Baker’s guidance since 
the end of the war, Baker Perkins has 
enjoyed a steady expansion and has 
developed into a sizeable group of 
companies. The group’s interests now 
cover a wide range of machinery for 
the plastics, paints, foundry and re- 
frigeration industries as well as equip- 
ment for the bulk handling of 
materials and plant for mineral treat- 
ment. 

The British Engineers’ Association 
was founded in 1912 with the object 
of providing a central national organi- 
zation in the engineering industry for 
the promotion and protection of the 
interests of British engineers and en- 
gineering concerns. The Association 
represents the whole mechanical 
engineering field with the exception 
of automobiles and aircraft. In addi- 


Continued on page 63 
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SPHERON 6 MPC 
| -SPHERON 9 EPC 
VULCAN 9 SAF | 

VULCAN 6 ISAF 
VULCAN 3 HAF 
VULCAN C CF 
VULCAN SC SCF 
VULCAN XXX SCF 
VULCAN XC-72 ECF 
STERLING SO FEF 
STERLING S 
PELLETEX | SRF 
STERLING NS 


PELLETEX NS 
STERLING L 
STERLING LL | small 
‘STERLING V GPF 
STERLING 99 FF 


“STERLING FT 
STERLING MT ‘free flowing MT 
STERLING MT-NS NS 


London Sales Office 


‘CABOT CARBON LIMITED 
Tel. KNightsbridge 718! (5 
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Plants throughout the South-Western United States, in da, England and France 
Agents i cip cities of the world 
TON ROAD, ON, S.W.. 
we 


I.C.I. Acrylonitrile 


PLANT NOW ON STREAM 


T the beginning of December trials 

of the I.C.I. General Chemicals 
Division’s acrylonitrile plant at Cassel 
Works, Billingham, were successfully 
completed. I.C.I. announced in Feb- 
ruary 1959 that large-scale production 


of acrylonitrile would commence 


before the end of the year. 

This is an important development 
for British manufacturers of synthetic 
rubber ‘copolymers and acrylic textile 
fibres, who have hitherto been depen- 
dent on imported raw materials. The 
plant has adequate capacity to meet all 
foreseeable home demands. 

The major outlet will be for acrylic 
fibres but there is an expanding 
demand for the manufacture of high 
impact strength resins. I.C.I. will 
itself use some of the output for its 
‘Butakon’ range of butadiene/ 
acrylonitrile synthetic rubbers. These 
possess high resistance to oil, heat, 
sunlight and abrasion. 


ARMI ANNUAL REPORT 


Membership of the Association of 
Rubber Manufacturers in India stood 
at 28 in the year ending September 
30 1959, in addition to 11 associate 
members, according to the recently 
issued annual report. Continued im- 
ports of rubber were necessitated by 
the fact that consumption during the 
year totalled 42,000 tons and South 
Indian production was 24,000 tons. 
Some 18,600 tons of rubber were 
imported of which 3,800 tons was 
synthetic. 

The report states, inter alia, that 
Government planting and replanting 
schemes during the year, whereby 
7,000 acres were to be rehabilitated 
over a period of 10 years, did not 
attract sufficient response from 
growers, despite the incentive of a 
subsidy. Manufacturers therefore place 
no hopes on adequate domestic sup- 
plies of natural rubber being available 
to meet their full requirements during 
the next seven years. The demand for 
rubber will be met partly, however, by 
setting up of a local plant for the 
manufacture of 20,000 tons annually of 
synthetic rubber from sugar alcohol. 
The plant is expected to be on stream 
in early 1963. 

The two tyre manufacturing mem- 
bers of the association (The Dunlop 
Rubber Co. (India) Ltd. and the Fire- 
stone Tyre and Rubber Co. of India 
Private Ltd.) both completed large 
expansion schemes during the period 
under review and their combined pro- 
duction capacity reached 1,457,000 
tyres by the end of the year. Sub- 
stantial progress was also shown in 
the production of footwear, rubber 
covered cables, hoses and belting, rail- 
way rubber fittings and latex foam. 
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IRI Golfing Society 


LONDON SECTION ANNUAL DINNER 


E annual dinner of the London 

Section of the IRI Golfing 
Society was held at Whitehall Court, 
London, on December 18, when a 
goodly number of members and their 
guests gathered for the twenty-sixth 
time to wine, dine and yarn. In the 
absence of Howard Franklin, presi- 
dent of the Society, the chair was once 
again taken by B. J. Finnie, M.C. 

In proposing the toast of the new 
captain of the London Section, Val 
Jorey said that he was quite sure that 
Denzil Davies was going to make a 
wonderful skipper for the next two 
years. After referring briefly to his 
own illness during the past year, Mr 
Jorey said that Denzil Davies was one 
of the select band of golfers with a 
single figure handicap and, he added, 
he had a wonderful vocabulary into 
the bargain. He felt sure that under 
Denzil Davies, the London Section 
had two wonderful seasons ahead of 
them. 

Mr Davies said he spoke with mixed 
feelings because he was reminded that 
he had made a specch last year owing 
to Val Jorey’s illness. That meant that 
members would have to put up with 
three speeches from him because he 
still had two years to go. He went 
on to say he thought a special vote 
of thanks was due to two members in 
particular who had done a lot of work, 
Eric Pilbrow and Joe Ruffell. The 
amount of work done by Joe Ruffell 
could be judged by the fact that he 
was now being,,succeeded as secretary 
by two members who would share the 
work David Smith and _ Brian 
Cuzner. 


J. Hudson, who proposed the toast 
of the guests, began with an amusing 
account of how he had become 
deputed for the job. He went on to 
say that there were some absences and 
apologies had been received, among 
others, from Ronnie Ferguson and 
Percy Kay. They were glad to have 
with them, he said, Stan Heywood, 
now captain of the Manchester Sec- 
tion, and Garth Swann, who had just 
taken on from Roy Cuzner the enor- 
mous job of secretary of the whole 
Society. Also present and very wel- 
come were John Gallie, from Scot- 
land, and Alf Padgham, their honor- 
ary consultant. 

In response, S. Heywood said he 
brought good wishes from the Man- 
chester Section. He had known for 
a long time, he said, that the London 
Section were good golfers but he 
thought them even better as hosts. 


The guests had been entertained right 
royally. 

Replying to the toast of the chair- 
man, proposed by Alf Padgham, Mr 
B. J. Finnie said he felt it a great 
honour to be there as their chairman. 
He was fully aware that the work of 
the Society was done by others, Eric 
Pilbrow, Roy Cuzner, Bill Garner and 
others. He went on to mention the 
Worthington Cup, soon to be battled 
for with the Rubber Trade Associa- 
tion. 

Following Mr Finnie, W. J. Garner 
and John Gallie spoke briefly. 


Programme for 1960 

The annual general meeting of the 
London section of the IRI Golfing 
Society was held immediately before 
the dinner. 

The programme for 1960 was 
arranged as follows: Spring week-end: 
Highwood Golf Club, March 19 and 
20. Penfold Trophy: Burhill, April 7. 
Captain’s Prize and Wallwork Cup 
Qualifying Round: Porters Park, 
May 5. Wallwork Cup Competition: 
Aldeburgh, May 28-29. Worthington 
Cup (with the RTA): Ashridge, July 
5. Sorbo Bowl: Worplesdon, Septem- 
ber 22. Autumn Week-end: Seaford, 
October 1/2. 

The officers for 1960 are: Captain, 
D. Davies; Vice-Captain, L. B. Mac- 
queen; Joint Honorary Secretaries, 
C. D. L. Smith, B. R. Cuzner; Hon. 
Treasurer, J. E. Pilbrow, Hon. Auditor, 
W. J. Garner. 

Three members of the committee 
were retired by rotation and their places 
were taken by H. R. Cuzner, E. H. V. 
Jorey and H. P. Goodall. 


Long Service Awards 


Sir Leonard C. Paton, C.B.E., 
M.C., Chairman of the Durham 
Chemical Group, presided at a works 
social function recently and presented 
awards for 25 years’ service with the 
company to the following employees: 
©. Dodds, H. Hammill, J. Barker, H. 
Lewis, W. Waggott. 

This brings the total number of 
these awards to 29 since ihe forma- 
tion of the company in 1930. The 
Durham Chemical Group, greatly 
expanded since that date, manufac- 
tures specialized products for the 
paint, plastics and rubber industries 
and a wide range of general industrial 
chemicals. It employs a considerable 
staff at the London office of its sales 
agents, Durham Raw Materials Ltd., 
1 " Great Tower Street, London, 
E.C.3. 
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R° BBER and plastics materials, in 
a wide variety of applications, 
were well represented at Britain’s 
sixth National Boat Show, which 
opened at Earls Court on December 
30 and closes today (January 9). The 
exhibition itself has been larger in size 
than previously and has attracted 
a record number of visitors. Most 
companies reported excellent business 
and in some cases order books are 
filled for six months ahead. 


The main rubber companies 
cxhibiting at the show were Dunlop, 
Avon and the RFD Co. Ltd., of 
Godalming. 

The main feature of the Dun- 
lop stand was the ‘Seafarer’ life 
raft, built in two sizes to hold four 
and 12 men, and packed in either 
neoprene or glass fibre containers. 
Semtex Ltd., on the Dunlop stand, 
featured their ‘Elasdec’ synthetic 
rubber surfacing for timber decks. 
Two types of materials specially 
designed for use on yachts— Trak- 
mark,’ canvas supported PVC, and 
‘ Duotarp,’ PVC coated nylon tar- 
paulin, were shown by Dunlop and 
other items of interest were examples 
of footwear for marine use, water 
lubricated rubber shaft bearings, and 
a series of ‘ Fortiflex’ rubber balers. 
One section of the stand was devoted 
to a display of Dunlop ‘ Aquafort’ 
swimwear and this included a new 
neoprene double skinned suit with 
detachable hood and boots. 


The Exhibit of the Avon India 
Rubber Co. Ltd. was mainly devoted 
to a display of the company’s infiat- 
able boats, two of which are available 
—the two- to four-man ‘ Redshank’ 
(12ft.) and the two-man ‘ Redstart’ 
(8ft.). The company has only recently 
entered this field but the boats have 
been rigorously tested for all applica- 
tions and have been designed for easy 
stowage and the minimum of main- 
tenance. Also shown on the Avon 
stand were examples of the well- 
known range of thigh boots from 
Avon Footwear Sales Ltd. 


George Spencer Moulton and Co. 
Ltd. were also represented at the 
show; one of the country’s largest 
manufacturers of boat trailers, the 
Bramber Engineering Co. Ltd. incor- 
porates the Flexitor torsion rubber 
suspension system in all its products. 
The Flexitor comprises a centre shaft 
and outer trough like shell between 
which rubber is bonded. A riveted top 
plate provides radial pre-compression 
to the rubber which improves its 
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Rubber and Plastics at the 
Boat Show 


fatigue life. An arm, fixed to the 
centre shaft, carries the wheel and the 
hub on a stub axle. Load on the 
wheel causes the hub to rotate. As 
the Flexitor shell is rigidly bolted to 
the trailer frame, this subjects the 
rubber to torsional shear and provides 
silent independent springing for the 
wheel. 

Centre piece of the stand of the 
RFD Co. Ltd., Godalming, Surrey, 
with its Z-type special purpose inflat- 
able craft. This is one of a series of 
boats which have been designed 
primarily for military purposes where 
their shallow draft is particularly 
useful. They have a high degree of 
seaworthiness combined with a small 
stowage volume which makes them 
suitable for many other marine appli- 
cations. They can be propelled by 
oars, sail, or outboard motor. 

It was noticeable this year, com- 
pared with last, that many more boat- 
builders have turned to glass fibre 
as their main constructional material. 
Some 20 companies exhibited their 
own boats which ranged in size from 
the well finished Deborine hulls of 
Halmatic Ltd., Portsmouth — which 
are available up to 130ft. in length— 
to 8ft. dinghies. Several companies, 
including Peter Webster Ltd., 
Barnsley, and Willerby Plastics Ltd., 
Hull, manufacture double skinned 
hulls in glass fibre and fill them with 
expanded plastics for buoyancy, in 
the former case, expanded poly- 


Fig. 2. The interior of a wooden hull 

constructed with ‘Aerolite 306’ syn- 

thetic resin adhesive manufactured 

by CIBA (ARL) Ltd., Duxford, 
Cambridge 


Fig. 1. Terylene has become the 
accepted material for sailmaking 


Sail design has undergone a major 
revolution since the introduction of 
Terylene by I.C.I. and a large pro- 
portion of the boats in the show were 
fitted with sails in this material. Some 
30 companies are now manufacturing 
sails from Terylene and the material 
has become widely accepted as the 
best available (Fig. 1). Terylene is 
also used extensively for the manufac- 
ture of ropes for marine use. An 
item which attracted considerable 
interest and illustrated the durability 
of Terylene proofed with PVC was a 
marker buoy on the stand of Crew- 
saver Dinghy Equipment Ltd., 
Gosport (Fig. 4). This buoy had been 
in unbroken use for 18 months ani 
showed no signs of wear. 

(Hyde) Ltd. presented 
Hydex, the PVC-coated fabric for 
protective covering and clothing; 
Vynide for interior decoration and up- 
holstery; Vynair, the breathable 
fabric for upholstery; Vynalast semi- 
rigid PVC foil for lamination to non- 
metallic surfaces for decorative appli- 
cation. The Nobel Division featured 
silicone water-repellent treatments for 
sailcloth. 

A large variety of inflatable buoy- 
ancy tanks was to be seen at the show 
all of which followed conventional 
patterns, but of particular interest 
were ‘ Jablex’ (expanded PVC) and 
‘Jablite’ (expanded polystyrene), 
manufactured by Jablo Plastics 
Industries Ltd. and incorporated in a 
wide range of buoyancy and life sav- 
ing equipment. It was worth noting 
that the Queen’s Barge of the Royal 
Yacht Britannia has all its buoyancy 
cavities packed with ‘ Jablite.’ A new 
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Tests prove excellent reinforcing value of Alusil’ 


and Microcal' in rubber 


Impressive results have been obtained from continual scientific evaluation 
of Alusi] and Microcal—proving that these fillers confer excellent reinforcing 
characteristics on a wide range of rubber end products. 

HARDNESS. Hardness values of 93° to 97° B.S. have been recorded on resin- 
rubber incorporating Microcal or Alusil. 

CUT GROWTH RESISTANCE. Resin-rubber incorporating Alusil or Microcal PROGRESS REPORTS 

resists more than 2,000 kilocycles (to 8mm. cut) when subjected to cut growth No. | Comparative testing calcium silicates in 
test using the Hall flexing machine. rubber compounds (natural and resin-rubber) 
TENSILE STRENGTH. Alusil or Microcal give tensile strength values No. 2 Comparative testing of aluminium silicates 
exceeding 1,500 p.s.i. in resin rubber compounds and over 3,000 p.s.i. in natural in rubber compounds (natural and resin rubber) 
rubber. No. 3 Microcal in Natural Rubber Compounds 
TEAR STRENGTH. Using Alusil or Microcal, resin rubber tear strengths No. 4 Microcal in Resin-Rubber Compounds 

of 600-700 p.s.i. or, in natural ruober, 1,200-1,700 p.s.i. are obtained. 
COLOUR CHARACTERISTICS. These Crosfield White Reinforcing Fillers 
give whiter stock, permitting maximum benefit to be obtained from pigments 
of any hue. 

SET PROPERTIES. Alusil or Microcal filled stock exhibits good com- 
pression and tensile set. 

A Crosfield silicate filler might well benefit your product or process. We have 
published four Progress Reports which help to bridge the gap between tech- 
nical appreciation and industrial application. These Reports, together with 
working samples, will freely be sent on request. 


CHEMICALS 


CROSFIELD MANUFACTURE SILICATES FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS LIMITED, WARRINGTON, LANCASHIRE. TELEPHONE: WARRINGTON 312]1 


London Office: Hesketh House. Portman Square, W.1. Telephone: WELbeck 4466 
Glasgow Office: 183 Pitt Street, Glasgow C.2. Telephone: CITy 4902/3 


*Aluminium Silicate. Reg. trade mark. +Calcium Silicate. Reg. Trade Mark. CML 34.7256.120 
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type of plastics boat has also been 
developed by the company. The 
conventional method of hand laying 
up for boat construction has been 
eliminated under a system which 
involves die moulding. The main 
advantage of this method is that it 
ensures uniformity of density. 

The uses of ‘Aerolite 306’ 
synthetic resin adhesive manufactured 
by CIBA (ARL) Ltd., Duxford, 
Cambridge, were illustrated on the 
company’s stand. This multi-purpose 
wood adhesive is widely applied in 
boatbuilding (Fig. 2) as well as in 
many other industries, and its 
qualities of water resistance make it 
ideal for underwater repairs. Some 


Fig. 4. This PVC-proofed Terylene 


marker buoy was brought to the Boat 

Show exactly as it had been taken out 

of the water after 18 months of 
urbroken use 


Fig. 3. Tufnol was used 

in the sliding seat units 

of the 1959 Oxford 
University boat 


idea of its strength is given by the 
fact that a simple lin. lap joint will 
support the equivalent weight of five 
men. 


A material which is 


becoming 


Fig. 5. A butyrate ding- 
hy similar to this one 
was shown on the stand 
of Mansell and Fisher 
Ltd. 


used increasingly for marine applica- 
tions is Tufnol, the well known 
laminated material manufactured by 
Tufnol Ltd., Birmingham. Many 
small boat fittings were on show on 
the company’s stand and they could 
also be seen elsewhere in the show 
incorporated in finished boats. The 
items on the stand included winches, 
shroud rollers, fairleads, cleats, a wide 
range of blocks and the basic forms 
of the material in sheet rod and tube. 
An exhibit of particular interest was 
a sliding seat unit taken from the 
Oxford boat that won the 1959 Boat 
Race (Fig. 3). The seat is carried on 
Tufnol runners on four pairs of 
Tufnol rollers. It is interesting to 
note that each seat completed 1,200 
movements before the boat crossed 
the finishing line. 


Fablon, the self-adhesive sheeting 
manufactured by Fablon Ltd., one of 
the Commercial Plastics group of 
companies, was represented at the 
show. The ‘ Kimiline, a new boat 
from the yards of the Norfolk Broads 
builders, Porter and Haylett Ltd., has 
been decorated throughout with this 
material. Approximately 114 sq. yd. 
were used on this boat and the builders 
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intend to extend the use of Fablon in 
their craft in the future. 

Paints incorporating plastics 
materials for marine use were to be 
seen on four stands at the show. 
Cellon Ltd., Kingston-on-Thames, 
and Llewellyn Ryland Ltd., Birming- 
ham, both use polyesters in their pro- 
ducts. British Paints Ltd., London, 
W.C.1, specializes in polyurethane 
finishes, and International Paints Ltd. 
showed some of their latest products 
including an epoxy resin composition. 

The London Trimming Co. Ltd. 
showed a wide range of boat seating 
and mattresses in foamed rubber and 
plastics, and a selection of garments 
and loose covers for seating in PVC- 
coated fabrics. PVC-coated nylon 
boat covers made by this company 
created some interest. 


Mansell and Fisher Ltd., Old 
Brompton Road, London, S.W.7, 
showed on their stand a transparent 
butyrate dinghy which was sent over 
for the show by the manufacturers, 
Sudbury Laboratories, of the US. A 
similar craft is illustrated (Fig. 5). 
The company has been negotiating 
with the US concern for manufactur- 
ing rights in the UK and expects to 
go into production in the near future. 
Cost to purchasers in this country will 
be £75 compared with the US price 
of $249. 

Two polythene moulded boats, 
manufactured by the Engel process, 
were shown by Blackburn (Dumbar- 
ton) Ltd., who are going to market 
the boats for the UK manufacturers, 
the Rosedale group of companies. 


Turning to the smaller plastics 
items at the show, there were many 
blow-moulded containers in all sizes 
to be seen, most of which were of 
American manufacture. Few UK 
producers were represented in the 
bottle line and the only one which 
seems to cater objectively for marine 
applications is Lacrinoid Ltd, 
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ESCAPING from Minos, Daedalus procured 
wings for himself and his son, Icarus. Unfortunately, 
instead of maintaining formation with his paternal wing 
commander, the youth flew too close to the sun. The heat 


melted the wax with which the wings were fastened 


and Icarus swiftly disappeared from the pages of 
classical legend .. . into the waters of the Aegean. 
How different it might have been if the 

wings had been attached with Dunlop 

adhesive. For here is a series of special 

solutions derived from natural or 

synthetic rubbers which hang on 

grimly despite heat, damp or any 

other condition. They are 

produced to suit all types of 

manufacturing need, provide 

maximum effectiveness for 

adhesive purposes and for 

bondings and cementing. They 

demonstrate both the versatility 

and multiplicity of Dunlop 

products and are but one example 


of the company’s widespread 


research into industrial needs. 


makes things better for everyone 
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a v It's our job to know because leading 


We know what 
goes on 

inside 
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manufacturers in many industries rely 
on us to weave just the right foundation 
tabric for their particular products. We've 
been weaving at Hay & Robertson for 
over 100 years, and this accumulated 
experience plus our highly geared organ- 
isation of craftsmen and technicians offers 
you the most comprehensive and depend- 
able foundation fabric service available to 
industry today. Whatever your fabric 
requirements or problems consult Hay & 
Robertson first for the right answer quickly. 


TYRE FOUNDATIONS TARPAULIN CANVAS 
& SAIL CLOTHS - LINER & WRAPPER CLOTHS 
FILTER CLOTHS TRANSMISSION & 
CONVEYOR BELTING DUCKS HOSE FABRICS, 
BOOT & SHOE MATERIALS PROTECTIVE 
CLOTHING FABRICS FOR RUBBERISING 
PLASTICISING AND LAMINATING PURPOSES 
PRINTERS BLANKET WIGANS 


Hay & Robertson Ltd. 
St. Margaret's Works, Dunfermline 
Telephone: Ounfermiine 1 
Telegrams: ‘HAY’ Dunfermiine 


London Office 


2 Russia Row, Milk Street, E.C.2. Telephone: Monarch 2776 
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CUTTING MACHINERY 


AND EDGE TOOLS 
for Rubber and Plastics 


Mode! No. 27 
POWER 
GUILLOTINE 
Rapid cutting of 
sheets and strips, 
also Extruded 


Material to size. 
Sizes 20” and 30” 


Model No. 125 Rh 


ROTARY 
CUTTING 
MACHINE 


Strip cutting 
sheets, Cross 
cutting for Squares, 
Oblongs, TILES, 
Adjustable for size. 
Power operation. 
Sizes 254”, 32’, 
38”, 52”, 60° and 
72”, widths. 


Ribbon Steel 
Cutters for 
Shapes, Washers, 
Gaskets, Glove 


Model No. | 


HAND SHEAR 
CUTTING 
MACHINE 


Stand Model, 
Sizes 30”, 43”, 54” and 
60” length of cut. 


Other Models up to 
114” length of cut. 


T. KENDELL & SONS LTD. 
Established 1840 

French Place, Shoreditch, London, E.|, 
England 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE ON RECEIPT OF ENQUIRIES 
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Russia Revisited 


VISIT to the Soviet Union for the 
+ Apurpose, among other things, of 
seeing something of where that coun- 
try stands in regard to rubber and 
plastics, is expensive, and therefore 
only a short amount can be spared of 
both money and time by the private 
person for this fascinating experience. 
However, I have an advantage not 
possessed by all. I have been to the 
USSR before. I was there 30 years 
ago, when the Five Year Plans were in 
their infancy. In consequence, I am 
in a reasonable position to assess 
the extent of material progress in the 
intervening period. 

Before mentioning plastic develop- 
ments, let me say at once that beyond 
all question the country—and I saw 
more than Moscow—is far happier, 
cleaner, more prosperous, and _ less 
sinister than when I was there before. 

Then, one was watched, shepherded, 
preached at, followed, and listened to 
surreptitiously. One was treated well, 
but it took hours to get a substantial 
meal at the hotels; no one would dare 
speak to you, except the official guides. 
If you tried to address a passer-by, 
he gave you a quick, frightened look, 
and passed on without reply. If you 
tried hard to make someone stop and 
understand what you wanted, it was 
only a matter of minutes before, with 
suspicious rapidity, someone came out 
of the crowd talking perfect English 
and put you right. 

Bands of marching soldiers wan- 
dered through the streets of Moscow, 
as if to show the shabby, harassed 
populace that there was no chance of 
successful revolt. The shop windows 
were empty of goods. Cracks in their 
glass were frequent and little discs of 
gelatine held the broken pieces 
together. Elsewhere holes in the glass 
were stuffed with newspaper or rags. 


All is Changed 

All that is changed. The Moscow 
of today, with its skyscrapers, its 
blocks of workers’ flats, its wide 
avenues, handsome parks, buses, river 
steamers, is not the Moscow I knew. 
All the old slums, with few exceptions, 
have gone. There are still a few, 
scheduled for demolition, which show 
what they were like—bug-ridden, of 
rotting timber, without heat, light or 
sanitation, the only water supply a 
pump in the yard; and even these have 
been given a gas supply to keep them 
going till they can be destroyed. 


CHANGES AFTER 30 YEARS 


By ERIC N. SIMONS 


But more important, the people are 
happier. They will talk to you freely 
in the streets, in the shops, on park 
benches, in railway carriages. They 
are eager to know something of Eng- 
land, and not afraid to tell you things 
about themselves, even grumbles at 
the Government—minor grumbles, it 
is true; but once they dare not even 
have spoken. They are no longer 
surging through the streets with terror 
in their faces, as if a minute’s delay 
meant death, as indeed it sometimes 
did. They look in shop windows, they 
buy drinks from stalls and fruit from 
barrows. They laugh and argue. 
They queue—to see Lenin and Stalin 
in their mausoleum in the Red Square; 
to get supplies of eggs; to get tickets 
for the circus or the cinema. The only 
soldiers, apart from the Kremlin 
guard, are individual ones out shop- 
ping with little bags or arm-in-arm 
with their wives in the mild evening. 

A guide will take you round the 
places of interest, but you are not 
subjected to propaganda. They will 
answer questions, but they do not 
sneer at you, as my old guide did, or 
run down the system under which you 
live. They are polite, helpful and 
friendly. There are posters every- 
where proclaiming—in Russian to the 
Russians—the need of peace. This 
is not the behaviour of a State condi- 
tioning its people for war. 

The clothing is better than 30 years 
ago, but poor by our standards. Con- 
sumer goods are terribly scarce and 
impossibly dear. For instance, the 
girls wear little or no costume jewel- 
lery. Food is plentiful but not 
luxurious, and in the towns there is a 
great shortage of fruit and vegetables. 
A small apricot is sold on street 
barrows for a shilling. A box of 
chocolates costs about 22s. 6d. for 
slightly less than 1lb. Even at the 
tourist rate of 28 roubles to the £1 
we found almost everything much too 
dear to buy, even if the quality had 
been equal to ours, which it was not. 

On the outskirts of Moscow a per- 
manent Exhibition of Economic 
Achievement has been built, which 
occupies 211 hectares and has pavi- 
lions covering every aspect of Soviet 
industry and trade, as well as home 
production. It has a large hall of this 
kind devoted to the chemical industry, 


and it is here that one may see some- 
thing of what the Russians are doing 
in this special branch of manufacture. 
The great difficulty is that by western 
standards the Soviet technique at 
exhibitions is at about the stage of our 
1924 Wembley Exhibition. The 
various displays are far too static. 
There is little literature in English, 
and hardly any of the machines or 
processes are shown in actual opera- 
tion. There are pleasant and willing 
girls or men to explain things, but few 
of them speak English, and whereas 
a Briton’s Russian may, like mine, be 
adequate for ordinary conversation of 
a limited kind, it falters when con- 
fronted with a mass of technicalities in 
that difficult language. 

Moreover, it is not always certain 
whether the equipment shown is in 
being and actually producing, or 
whether it is merely a prototype of 
what it is hoped will ultimately pro- 
duce. Verbal assurances are not 
always convincing. However, we need 
not be too sceptical. It is certain that 
whether these things are in use now 
or not, they soon will be. The 
Russians do not show things for frivo- 
lous reasons. 


Chemicals and Synthetics 

The second hall of the Chemical 
Industry Pavilion is devoted to 
chemical fibres, synthetic dyes and 
synthetic washing materials. As you 
stroll about you are confronted with 
mock-ups telling you the modern 
methods of producing carbolic acid 
and acetone, kaprolactam, and artifi- 
cial and synthetic fibres. Hundreds of 
samples indicate the quantity of these 
articles produced in many branches 
of the industry. 

Fibres such as kapron, anid, enant, 
nitron, chlorin and lavsan are said to 
be widespread now in the USSR. 
These and other fibres can be seen 
made up into beautiful fabrics, claimed 
to be long-wearing. Knitted goods, 
artificial fur, carpets, fishing nets and 
many other articles are also exhibited. 

In a third hall are the synthetic 
resins, plastics, lacquers and dyes. The 
hall in question is filled with materials 
produced from the various polymers, 
such as polythene, polyvinylchloride, 
polypherol, etc. All these materials 
and their uses are well enough known 
to need no description. The articles 
which the Russians have already made 
from them are impressive, and include 
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a large number made from polythene, 
such as balloons, packing materials, 
unbreakable bottles, scent bottles, 
flasks, hygienic medical artificial 
limbs, corrosion- and burst-proof 
pipes, flexible, electro-chemical, cor- 
rosion-proof and vibration-resistant 
cables. 

Among the articles made from PVC 
are pumps, pipes, cable coverings, 
artificial leather, suede, etc. Artistic 
products have been made from poly- 
styrene and organic glass, among 
which are included caskets, trays, 
vases, statuettes, etc., many of which 
are in imitation of cut-glass and 
marble. There are super-light foam- 
plasts and poroplasts obtained on the 
basis of polystyrene, polyvinyl chlor- 
ide, polyurethane and other polymers. 
The foam- and poro-plasts are claimed 
to have unsurpassed sound- and heat- 
resistant properties allowing of their 
use in different branches of industry 
and construction. 


Glass Fibre and Plastics 

Another impressive display is of 
glass fibre and plastics reinforced with 
glass fibre. Our attention was par- 
ticularly drawn to a super-thin one- 
micron-diameter glass fibre. Other 
exhibits covered polyester glass boats 
and automobile bodies, pipes, cylin- 
ders and other articles. 

There is some difficulty in listing 
the more interesting products made 
from synthetic materials. These show 
clearly that chemistry is penetrating 
into almost all spheres of Russian 
industry, especially in machine-build- 
ing and the consumer goods industry. 

Lastly, there is a fourth hall (there 
are, in all, five halls in this pavilion, 
the first and fifth not concerning us) 
in which is a display of the technology 
of producing, among other items, syn- 
thetic rubber, rubber-technical and 
other products. There are models and 
mock-ups of shops and installations 
producing ethyl alcohol, rubber, 
rubber-technical products, etc. I was 
particularly attracted by the new kinds 
of synthetic rubber (isoprene, silicone, 
butyl rubber, fluorine rubber, etc. ). 

I think it can be taken for granted 
that while these various goods may 
have been made and may even be in 
use, they are, to judge from the dis- 
plays in the shops devoted to public 
sale, not by any means available in 
quantity to the ordinary citizen. They 
are probably intended to show the 
Russian people, thousands of whom 
visit the Exhibition daily, that these 
‘are what they may expect to buy when 
the new Seven-Year Plan, with its 
emphasis on consumer goods, is ful- 
filled. The general volume of chemi- 
cal production is estimated to increase 


by almost 200°/ 
period. 

Much of the plastics development 
in the USSR is still concentrated in 
the district known as Byelorussia, or 
White Russia, and in the pavilion 
devoted to this Republic different 
samples of the raw materials used in 
plastics production, rubber, synthetic 
fibres, etc., can be seen. 

It would, of course, be possible to 
devote an entire issue of this journal 
to an account of things seen during 
my summer visit. Perhaps, however, 
as an indication of the shortage of 
consumer goods, it is enough to men- 
tion that in Smolensk, where trams 
still run along the narrow streets, 
women cleaning out the points with 
those bundles of twigs which we call 
besoms have no dustpans or shovels 
into which to brush the débris. They 
use the palms of their hands. The 
children everywhere are sweet-hungry, 
and pester the life out of the visitor 
for chewing gum and sweets. This is 
not surprising when one wrapped 
sweet costs sixpence, and is individu- 
ally sold. 

On the other hand, the amount of 
reconstruction going on everywhere is 
enormous. Every town and village 
has a skyline fringed with the jibs of 
cranes, and from six in the morning 
one can hear their rattle and whirr. 
The streets 30 years ago had few cars, 
and those mostly dilapidated and in- 
efficient, an occasional broken-down 
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taxi, and a fleet of Leyland buses, 
which stood up well to fierce driving 
and cobbled roads. There were rows 
of droshkies standing about, driven by 
grizzled,. bearded old men. Today 
the droshkies have gone and there are 
no beards. Instead, there are private 
cars, good but overcrowded buses, and 
taxis galore. 


‘Dip. Tech.’ 


The Naticnal Council for Tech- 
nological Awards has _ conferred 
Diplomas in Technology on a number 
of candidates, including the following: 

Mechanical Engineering: J. Tirrell 
(Fawcett Preston Ltd.)—second class 
honours, division I. C. F. McDonald 
(Marston Excelsior Ltd.)—first class 
honours. T. Lamsdale (Marston Ex- 
celsior Ltd.)—second class honours. 

Applied Chemistry: E. C. Eaton 
(British Industrial Plastics (Chemicals) 
Ltd.), R. L. Graham (I.C.I.), E. T. 
Yarwood (Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.) 
—all gained second class honours, 
division I. 

Applied Physics: P. J. Pennells 
(Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.), P. C. 
Pritchard (Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd.) 
—Ppass. 


Mr R. Ludkin has been appointed 
an additional director of FMS Rubber 
Planters Estates. Mr C. Gardiner and 
Mr F. A. Charlton-Thomas have 
resigned their directorships. 
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GREETINGS IN RUBBER 


Leo Berg, Mayor of Akron, Ohio, holds a goodwill message inscribed in rubber 
from the people of Akron to the people of Amiens, France, site of Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company’s new tyre and tube manufacture plant. Goodyear officials 
with the unique ‘ rubber ’ message and cornerstone for the new plant are (I. to r.) 
P. E. H. Leroy, vice-chairman of the board; E. J. Thomas, chairman of the 


board, and F. T. Magennis, President, Goodyear International Corporation 
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TO LESSEN YOUR MOULDING PROBLEMS 


SEPARAID 


THE CHEAPEST MOULD RELEASE 
AGENT AVAILABLE AT HIGH 
PERFORMANCE LEVEL. WHITE 
COLOURED CONCENTRATE TO 
BE DILUTED AS LOW AS 2%. IT IS 
STABLE AND SAFE TO HANDLE. 
NO DISCOLORATION. ALSO SUP- 
PLIED WITH SILICONE ADDITIVE 


ARDROX 


THESE WELL KNOWN FLUIDS COVER 
Mould Cleaning Hot or Cold 
Rust Removal 
Film Protection in Store 

@ Degreasing or defilming 

ABSOLUTELY NO EFFECT ON 

METALS NORMALLY EMPLOYED. 

DATA IS AVAILABLE ON EQUIP- 

MENT OR PLANT. 


WITCO CHEMICAL CO.,LTD. 


Head Office: BUSH HOUSE, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: TEMplie Bar 6473/6476 
PEARL HOUSE, PRINCESS ST., MANCHESTER 2 (Central 9066’8) 62 ROBERTSON ST., GLASGOW C.2 (City 3495) 


Works at’ UNION LANE, DROITWICH SPA, WORCESTERSHIRE 


Also at ° NEW YORK * CHICAGO DETROIT AKRON - BOSTON ° CLEVELAND 


INTERNAL MIXER 


Special features include Two-Speed Gear Box 
for RUBBER or PLASTICS. 


Output 120 Ibs crude rubber in 4 mins 
280 Ibs batch in 8 mins. 
Can be inspected in actual production. 


LATEX 


VICTORIA STREET, DROYLSDEN, MANCHESTER 
Telephone: Droylsden 1251 Telegrams: Washer, Droylsden 


LONDON OFFICE: 4 CLEMENTS INN, W.C.2 


Telephone: Chancery 2401-2 Telegrams: Plastrub, Estrand, London 
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**MIXERS” 


CARTER BROS. (ROCHDALE) LTD. 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS ENGINEERS 
Mixers, Calenders, Extruders. Presses. Repairs a Speciality 


MELLOR STREET, ROCHDALE, LANCS. + PHONE 4431 


Vulcanising Dispersions 


RUBBER LATEX LT D. Harling Road, Wythenshawe, Manchester. 
Telephone: Wythenshawe 3226/7/8. Telegrams: Compounds, Manchester. 


London Office: St. Dunstan's House, Idol Lane, London E.C.3. Telephone Mansion House 1005. 
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MEN AND MATTERS 


Continued from page 50 


tion to individual member companies, 
the Association also includes 17 
affiliated trade associations which are 
concerned with the special interests cf 
the various sections of the industry. 
Mr Baker will hold office until 
October 1961. 


Industrial Safety 

The final judging in the annual 
Safety Poster Competition, held by 
The Distillers Company Ltd., took 
place in London in December, when 
four entries were chosen for repro- 
duction and use throughout the com- 
pany during 1960. The competition, 
whose subject was ‘ Safe Handling,’ 
was open to the 10,000 employees 
of the group. The winner of the first 
prize (£20) was Mr S. G. Jones, 
main stores department, British Resin 
Products Ltd., Barry, Glam. 


In Memoriam 

There are two deaths to comment 
upon this week. One is that of Sir 
Thomas Villiers, whose name is still 
a sort of phenomenon, rather than 
a memory, in Ceylon. The cther is 
Mr G. H. Spilman, who, although 
for mcst of his working life associated 
with synthetic fibres, was known far 
and vide in industrial chemical 
circles, uot least where chemicals are 
used in plastics. 

Sir Thomas Lister Villiers, who 
passed away last week at the venerab!e 
age of 90, was a link net only with 
rubber and tea in Ceylon, but he was 
also a link with modern English 
history. He was the son cf Pre- 
bendary H. M. Villiers and of his 
wife formerly Lady Victoria Russell, 
the second daughter of the Ist Earl 
Russell, K.G., who, as most people 
know, was the famous Lord John 
Russell of Refcrm Bill days, who was 
bern so long ago as 1792! He went 
out at the age of 18 to Ceylon as 
a planter and was so occupied until, 
in 1906, he set himself up as a 
merchant. For many years he was a 
prominent figure in the public life cf 
the Island. He was a member of 
the Municipal Council of Colombo 
in 1907-8, and from 1911 to 1920 a 
member of the Legislative Council of 
Ceylon from 1924 to 1931, and a 
member of the State Ccuncil in 
1931-32. In the latter year he retired. 
He was knighted in 1933. 

Mr George Spilman, who was 
chairman cf British Celanese Ltd., 
and who passed away last week at the 
age of 71, first became known during 
the 1914-18 War for his work in the 
stocking-up of explosive plant in 
various parts of the country, but then 


he was invited by the famous Dreyfus 
brothers, of cellulose fame, to join 
them in the development of acetate 
rayon yarns and fabrics. 

There is no need for me to dilate 
upen how, in one way or another, 
this became linked with rubber, but 
it may be added that this is just one 
other indication of the interdepen- 
dence which runs through the whole 
gamut of industry. 


Fablon Afloat 

114 sq. yd. of Fablon self-adhesive 
have been used to brighten the ‘ Kimi- 
line” motor cruiser—the Boat Show 
exhibit cf Porter and Haylett Ltd., 
the Norfolk Broads boat builders. 
Fablon’s designer, Mr A. J. Logsdail 
Des.R.C.A., prepared the basic 
design and colour scheme for the 
*Kimiline, which is the first of her 
class. Fablon has been used in the 
main saloon, cabin, galley, bulkheads 
and deckheads, forward passage and 
around door frames with striking 
effect. It will certainly put hirers in 
a holiday mood! 

Incidentally, I am told that the 
‘Kimiline’ has been built to upset 
the conventiona! idea that Boards’ craft 
are river craft only, not ocean going. 


Firestone Appointment 

George L. 
Bruggemeier has 
been appointed 
chief engineer for 
The Firestone 
Tire and Rubber 
Co. in succession 
to W. K. Adkins, 
who retires after 
nearly 41 years 
with the com- 
pany. A mem- 
ber of Firestone’s 
first college training class in 1924, 
Mr Bruggemeier has served in various 
engineering capacities in the com- 
pany’s domestic and foreign plants. 


G. L. Bruggemeier 


In the Honours List 

The New Year’s Honours List, 
issued a week ago, was not a par- 
ticularly distinguished one—not, at 
any rate, so far as industry and com- 
merce is concerned—but there is 
interest for a good many of us in the 
knighthood conferred upon Dr 
William Henry Glanville, although 
he is now director of the Road 
Research Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. But Dr Glanville is signi- 
ficant to RJIP readers because of his 
long association with plastics. He was 
a joint inventor of plastic armour for 
ships, the use of which, it is said in 
the official citation, has been estimated 
to have saved the lives of thousands 
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cf seamen, as well as some {15m. 
worth of steel. The new Knight is 
already a C.B. and a C.B.E. 

An M.B.E. goes to Miss Winifred 
Mary Springford, who is described 
as ‘the perfect secretary,” and who 
for a good many years has served in 
that capacity to Sir Alexander Fleck, 
the now retiring chairman of LC.L, 
and associated with so many other 
organizations and institutions. 

Then, also, there is that C.B.E. for 
Godfrey Evans, presumably for his 
long association with first class 
cricket, who has also been writing his 
reminiscences. But although prob- 
ably few people know it, Godfrey is 
also a first class business man, and 
is associated with a firm making 
plastic pools. An M.B.E. goes also 
to Mr N. W. Wright, managing direc- 
tor of W. and J. Tod Ltd., whose 
wide range of reinforced plastics 
boats, engine covers, and so on, were 
this week displayed at the National 
Boat Show. 


Travelling 

I hear that Mr V. H. E. Surridge, 
sales director of Surridges Patents 
Ltd., industrial adhesives manufac- 
turers, returned today from a business 
trip to Amsterdam, where he had a 
two-day sales conference. Later this 
month he is to make an extended tour 
of Scandinavia for sales conferences in 
Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden. He will be away from 
January 17 to February 7. 


George Ellison Appointments 

Mr Thomas G. Ellison and Mr 
Arthur E. Skan have been appointed 
joint managing directors of George 
Ellison Ltd., manufacturers of electric 
switchgear and motor control gear in 
Birmingham for over half a century. 
Mr Ellison is a son of the founder of 


A. E. SKAN T. G. ELLISON 


the company, the late Mr George 
Ellison, and has been a director since 
1929. He was elected chairman of 
this and of the associated companies 
Alfred Ellison Ltd. and Tufnol Ltd. 
in 1955. 

Mr Arthur E. Skan has been a 
director of all three companies since 
1944 and is managing director of 
Tufno! Ltd. 
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New London Trains 


UBBER has been used for the 

bogie bolster and axlebox sus- 
pension of the new seven-car ‘ silver’ 
trains that began running on London 
Transport’s Piccadilly line on Decem- 
ber 14. London Transport says that 
this gives passengers a smoother, 
quieter ride, and reduces maintenance 
costs. 

The four-wheel bogie suspension 
is of an entirely new design using 
rubber in compression and shear in- 
stead of conventional steel springs. 
Prototypes of this design, which 


laterally to cater for all forces acting 
on the bolster. Hydraulic shock 
absorbers are used to damp out ver- 
tical and lateral oscillations. 

The axle suspension has been re- 
designed, each axlebox being located 
between bonded rubber chevron units 
housed in a cast steel yoke within 
which they are free to deflect under 
the control of the rubber units. 

The use of rubber suspension serves 
to reduce maintenance costs by 
eliminating all wearing parts such as 
rubbing plates, hanger pins and 
bushes, as well as steel springs. There 


Motor bogie for London Transport’s new ‘ silver’ stock for the Piccadilly 
Line, showing the axle-hung, nose-suspended traction motor and the rub- 
ber axlebox suspension 


entered service in 1954, have com- 
pleted about 200,000 miles. The 
bogie bolster, normally mounted on 
coil springs, is supported at each end 
by two cylindrical rubber packs in the 
form of an inverted ‘ V’ and inclined 


is also an appreciable reduction in 
running-noise level, particularly in 
tunnels. The life of the rubber units 
has yet to be determined by practical 
experience, but ten years seems to be 
a reasonable estimate. 


1960 Dates 


The year 1960 has already a 
crowded calendar. Some of the main 
events are recapitulated below: 

April 12-27. Milan, 38th Inter- 
national Fair. Dr V. Schiazzano, 
31 Old Burlington Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. 

May 14-29. Paris, 50th International 
Trade Fair. French Chamber cf 
Commerce, 74 Brook Street, 
London, W.1. 

May 20-31. Oslo, International Plas- 
tics Exhibition. Norsk Pilast- 
forening, Radhusgaten 25, Oslo, 
Norway. 

June 15-20. Oyonnax, 7th Inter- 
naticnal Exposition of Plastics. 

June 18-26. Ghent, Europlastica 60. 


Europlastica Secretariate, Palais 
des Florialies, Ghent, Belgium. 

September 28-30. Turin, 6th Inter- 
national European Salon of Plas- 
tics and 11th International Con- 
gress. 

September 17 to October 2. Helsinki, 
Plastics Exhibition. The Finnish 
Plastics Asscciation, Etelaranta 
10, Helsinki, Finland. 

October 4-7. Berlin, Conference of 
the Deutsche Kautschuk Gesell- 
schaft, Kongresshalle. DKG. 
Mainzer Landstrasse 66, Frank- 
furt-am-Main. 

October 19-26. Utrecht, International 
Macroplastic Fair. N.V’t Raed- 
thuys, Tesselschadestraat 5, 
Amsterdam. 


COMPANIES in the NEWS 


H. G. Miles (Holdings) Ltd. 


The fifth annual general meeting of 
H. G. Miles (Holdings) Ltd. was held 
last month at Dunstable. The sub- 
sidiary companies are H. G. Miles Ltd., 
proprietors of Empire Rubber Com- 
pany, Rubber Bonders Ltd., Chichester 
Rubber Co. Ltd. 

Mr H. G. Miles, chairman of the 
company, in his address, said: The 
year under review opened quietly, 
demand for our products, especially in 
the motor trade, being comparatively 
low. My forecast that demands would 
increase later in the financial year was 
justified, and the turnover increased 
substantially in the six months ended 
September 30 1959. The lower demand 
brought more intensive competition in 
what is always a competitive market 
but we met this and maintained our 
good relative position in the industry. 

Mr Miles added that further expan- 
sion was now necessary to meet grow- 
ing demands. Plans had been approved 
for expansion of plant requirements 
which might cost an _ additional 
£70,000. The Dunstable and Clacton 
factories of the Empire Rubber Co., he 
said, were working to full capacity to 
meet record orders. A final dividend 
on the ordinary shares of 1237, was 
announced. 


Rubbercraft Ltd. 


Rubbercraft Ltd. have wound up 
voluntarily; the decision was taken at 
an extraordinary general meeting held 
at Queen Street Works, London, 
N.W.1. 


More L.C.I. Prices 
Reduced 


I.C.I. have reduced the prices of a 
number of their inorganic and organic 
chemical products. These reductions, 
together with those announced in 
December, will represent a saving to 
the UK consumer of almost {2m. 
in a full year, at present sales volume. 

As a result of an increase in the 
cost of scme imported raw materials 
a few prices are increased. The effect 
of the increases, however, is less than 
£60,000 in a full year. 


Indonesian Rubber 


Reference to Indonesian rubber pro- 
duction was made in R#/P last week 
in the report of a statement by the 
secretary of the West Java Horticul- 
tural Committee in Bandung. Some of 
the figures quoted by the sccretary 
have since been questioned. Dutch 
records show that in Indonesia in 1938 
the acreage under rubber was 599,495 
hectares, and production, 175,067 
metric tons. Figures for 1958 were 
493,042 hectares and 242,286 metric 
tons. It should be stressed that these 
figures refer to estate production only. 
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Compounding of Elastomers 
NCRT COURSE 


SERIES of 12 lectures on ‘ Some 

Problems in the Compounding 
of Elastomers’ will be held at the 
National College of Rubber Tech- 
nology, Holloway Road, London, 
N.7, on consecutive weeks com- 
mencing January 13 1960. 

The papers will be as follows: 
January 13, ‘Compounding for Ser- 
vice at High Temperatures (D. A. 
Smith, National College of Rubber 
Technology); January 20, ‘Soft 
Compounds and Cellular Rubbers’ 
(to be arranged); January 27, ‘ High 
Performance Black Compounds’ 
(N. C. H. Humphries, R. W. Greeff 
and Co. Ltd.); February 3, ‘ High 
Performance Non-Black Compounds’ 
(J. R. Pyne, RABRM); February 10, 
“Oil Resistant Rubbers for Low 
Temperature Service’ (R. W. 
Dauncey, Joseph Lucas and Co. 
Ltd.); February 17, ‘Problems of 
Staining and  Discolouration in 
Coloured Compounds’ (to be 
arranged ); February 24, ‘ Suff Com- 
pounds’ (Dr W. H. Jones, Volcrepe 
Ltd.); March 2, ‘ Performance at 
Minimum Cost’ (E. O. Shead, P. B. 
Cow and Co. Ltd.); March 9, ‘ Resins 


CIBA TRUST 


The CIBA_ Fellowship Trust, 
which was founded for the purpose 
of furthering the exchange of ideas 
between scientists in the UK and on 
the Continent, announces that several 
Fellowships will be awarded for 
tenure during the Academic Year 
1960/61 at Continental Universities 
or Institutions for research in chemis- 
try, physics or some other allied 
scientific subject. They will be 
awarded to graduates of Universities 
situated in the UK or in the Republic 
of Ireland, or to members of those 
Universities graduating this year. It 
is anticipated that some Fellowships 
will be awarded to recent graduates 
and other Fellowships to candidates 
who have already taken their Ph.D., 
or who have already spent some time 
in industry. 

The basic award for Fellows who 
have already undergone training in 
research and wish to continue Post 
Doctorate studies, will be £800 per 
annum plus allowances including cost- 
of-living and children’s allowance. 
Further details are available from the 

of the CIBA Fellowship 
Trust, CIBA (ARL) Ltd., Duxford, 
Cambridge. 


in Rubber Compounding’ (to be 
arranged); March 16, ‘ Cellobond 
Reinforcing Resins ’ (to be arranged) ; 
March 23, ‘ Modified Natural Rubber 
for Low Temperature Use’ (to be 
arranged); March 30, ‘ Mechanico- 
Chemical Reactions of Compounding 
Ingredients’ (R. J. Ceresa, National 
College of Rubber Technology ). 

The fee for the course is £2 3s. 
Further details and enrolment forms 
can be obtained from the National 
College of Rubber Technology. 


MONSANTO 
APPOINTMENTS 


Mr W. H. Ritchie has been 
appointed development manager pro- 
jects, and Mr N. G. H. Thomas 
development manager products, it was 
announced by Mr J. M. Kershaw, 
director of development and market 
research. 

Mr Ritchie, who joined Monsanto 
in 1937, will be responsible for pro- 
gressing the manufacture of new pro- 
ducts, and for development planning. 
Mr Thomas will be responsible for 
the development and introductory 
marketing of new products, and for 
market research. He has been with 
Mensanteo since 1946. 


Plastics Statistics 
NOVEMBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


CCORDING to the official Trade 
fA and Navigation Accounts for 
November, UK imports of plastics 
materials during the month amounted 
to 5,651.7 tons compared with 4,191.4 
in November 1958. The values were 
£1,829,845 and £1,364,364, respec- 
tively. The major source was Western 
Germany, which sent 1,699.6 tons 
worth £552,745. Imports from the 


Details of imports of plastics materials during November are as follow: 


United States accounted for 1,343.8 
tons of the total, valued at £599,196. 
Exports of plastics materials during 
November totalled 14,473.2 tons, valued 
at £3,867,383, and compared with 
14,157.9 tons worth £3,536,057 in 
November 1958. Of this year’s total, 
Australia took 1,237.4, worth £546,692; 
South Africa, 855.3, £205,191; Western 
Germany, 844.4, £201,719. 


Tons 
Alkyd solid and liquid resins, solutions, emulsions and dispersions 184.8 35,808 
Cellulose plastics: 
Photographic (including ) film base 
acetate butyrate) 109.5 12,111 
Allother . ns 210.7 146,420 
Polyvinyl chloride: 
Polymers and eucomesmandl 1,267.5 198,911 
All other 385.7 172,698 
All other 3,493.5 1,154,897 
Total 5,651.7 1,829,845 


Exports of plastics materials in November, with values, were as follow: 


Tons 

Acrylic sheet, rod, tube, foil and in 

form 740.6 449,653 
Aminoplastics : 

Solid and liquid resins, including solutions 909.2 104,952 

Moulding and extrusion compounds 651.1 118,808 
Cellulose plastics: 

Moulding and extrusion compounds .. 322 97,650 

Sheet, rod, tube, film (excluding regenerated ‘cellulose), foil 

and profile shapes in primary form .. ae a - 100.8 67,850 

Phenolics and cresylics: 

Solid and liquid resins and 718.9 208,487 

Other 615.4 244,832 
Polystyrene .. 1,242.1 242,436 
Polythene sheet, rod, tube, + film, foil and profil shapes in 

primary form 114 56,124 
Polyvinyl] chloride: 

Polymers and copolymers ‘ 1,426 206,232 

Moulding and extrusion ee 639 155,814 

Sheet 566.2 261,506 

Other 73.4 17,559 
All other 5,588 1,560,082 
Waste and scrap 767.5 75,398 

14,473.2 
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RUBBER 
TECHNOLOGY 


Continued from page 44 


Microcellular and Semi-Expanding 
Soling 

These are essentially resin-rubbers 
compounded with blowing agents and 
cured under such conditions that 
expansion is limited and a characteris- 
tic, uniform cellular structure of low 
specific gravity is produced. Micro- 
cellulars are produced of s.g. around 
0.5 and BS hardness of about 50°, 
while semi-expanded compounds 
which usually contain higher propor- 
tions of resin and less blowing agent 
than microcellulars usually have s.g.s 
of about 0.9 and hardness values of 
ca. 90°. 

The following type mix is taken 
from the literature and illustrates cur- 
rent compounding practice : 


Microcellular Mix Based on SBR 


SBR 1502 .. 
85 BSR 
Peptizer 


Premasticate 
min. at 
100°C, 


Zinc oxide .. 

Stearic acid bs 
Precipitated silica.. 5 
Propylene glycol 

>.B.S 


D.P.G. 
Sulphur 
Nitrogen blowing 
agent 
Paraffin wax 
Non - discolouring 
antioxidant 
Pigments and 
odorants (6.5) 
Cured for 12 min. at 153°C. plus 2-hr. 
oven treatment at 100°C. (free shrinkage), 
the following properties were recorded :— 


S.G.—0.58 

Hardness—55 B.S. 

Split tear strength 33 Ib. in. 

— shrinkage, 1 hr. at 100 C.— 

0.4°, 

The above figures draw attention 
to one of the most serious processing 
problems in connexion with these 
materials, namely, the uneven shrink- 
age which continues after vulcaniza- 
tion. Some pointers which may assist 
in tackling shrinkage problems are as 
follows : 

1. Compound formulation. A mini- 
mum of 25 phr 85 BSR is normally 
recommended despite its cost and high 
stiffening effect. Inclusion of 10-15 
phr of a cellulosic floc type filler 
assists sheeting operations and the 
maintenance of dimensional stability. 
Excess blowing agent is required to 
ensure even expansion (usually of the 
order 3.5-5.0 phr). 

2. Mixing procedure. It is advis- 
able to premix the resin with the 
rubber at about 120°C. and to cool 
the blend before adding the other 
ingredients. Plasticity checks at this 


So 


stage pay dividends in ensuring con- 


sistency in subsequent processing. 
Sulphur and blowing agents are, of 
course, added last to avoid premature 
set-up and expansion. 


3. Preparation of ‘ blanks.” These 
should be cut accurately to the size of 
the mould cavity but very slightly 
thicker, the excess (sprue) rubber 
forming an effective pressure seal. 


4. Mould design. No sprue chan- 
nels should be included which would 
allow the release of gas pressure; air 
should be vented by rapid ‘ bumping.’ 
It is usual to fix the top and bottom 
halves of the mould to the platens of 
a rapid-opening press which allows 
free expansion of the rubber, so reduc- 
ing distortion and subsequent uneven 
shrinkage. Release is further assisted 
by provision of a 15° bevel on the 
side of the mould cavity. 


5. Curing procedure. It is advis- 
able to allow 12-24 hours between 
sheeting and curing since this assists 
in producing even shrinkage. During 
cure, the mould should be kept under 
high pressure to seal it against gas 
leakage, and on completion of the 
operation the rubber should be 
released rapidly and freely and 
allowed to cool in a flat position. The 
degree of cure when pressure is 
released greatly influences the proper- 
ties of cellular materials. Undercured 
material will expand excessively and 
unevenly, showing large post-cure 
shrinkage, whereas over - curing 
restricts expansion. Usually, expan- 
sion is arranged to take place just 
before the optimum cure time, the 
cure being completed during a subse- 
quent ‘ stabilization’ operation. 


6. Post-cure treatment or ‘ stabiliza- 
tion. This is carried out in hot air 
ovens, steam autoclaves or under infra- 
red lamps. Various cycles have been 
recommended in the literature by dif- 
ferent authors: 

30 min. to 1 hour at 140°C. 

2 to 10 hours at 100°C. 

Several days at 50°C. 
but it is necessary to beware of density 
changes which may occur in processes 
involving either long times of exposure 
or excessive temperatures. 

While post-curing techniques are 
readily applied to sheet material from 
which soles are ‘clicked out’ in a 
subsequent operation, they are not so 
suitable for direct moulded footwear 
on account of distortion. For direct 
moulding, stiff compounds containing 
high resin contents have been shown 
to exhibit less shrinkage than more 
conventional mixes and stabilization 
treatment may then become unneces- 
sary. 

Miscellaneous applications of SBR 
include the production of imitation 
high-grade pale crepe soling by use of 
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a peroxide cured moulding compound 
of the following type: 


SBR 1502 100.0 
Zinc oxide (Coll. 3.0 
Pptd. silica 30.0 
Diethylene glycol 2.0 
DiCup 40C ae 1.0 


Cured for 5-10 minutes at 330°F., 
the compound has an s.g. of 1.10. A 
possible advantage for this material 
over crepe might be the better wear- 
ing qualities associated with a vul- 
canized rubber. 


Oil-extended SBR is currently of 
great interest to footwear manufac- 
turers on account of its economic 
advantages. There are, however, cer- 
tain problems to be overcome since 
staining and migration characteristics 
of the oil must be evaluated, and the 
lower level of physical properties of 
some types of compound may also 
cause difficulty. Generally, it is worth 
trying to use a non-stain grade of oil- 
extended SBR as a straight replace- 
ment with only a small reduction in 
the concentrations of curatives which 
would be employed with straight SBR. 
A real advantage of oil-extended SBR 
is in sponge and similar applications, 
where a low viscosity stock is required 
for easy blowing since oil-extended 
polymer shows a rapid reduction in 
Mooney value on mastication unlike 
its non-extended counterparts. In soft 
rubbers generally advantages have 
been reported, a recent example being 
the use of oil-extended SBR com- 
pounds for ‘ripple’ soles. Service 
requirements include softness and high 
resilience, together with good resist- 
ance to abrasion. Silica/clay com- 
binations give the desired wear rating 
at low s.g. and without excessive stiff- 
ness. It is necessary to employ a fast 
but flat curing vulcanizing system 
properly dispersed, the difficulty being 
the curing of thick heel sections with- 
out over-curing the remainder of the 
soles. 


The oil-resistant synthetic rubbers 
NBR and CR (neoprene) have been 
restricted in application on account 
of their relatively high prices. Oil- 
resistant soling can be produced based 
on either polymer, a recent develop- 
ment in neoprene technology being 
the advent of ‘moulded-on’ indus- 
trial soles made possible by develop- 
ments in machinery. Compound 
requirements from the processing 
viewpoint include (a) low moulding 
pressures, (b) short cures, and (c) low 
heat input. These were achieved by 
use of neoprene W with diethyl 
thiourea acceleration and low magnesia 
(0.5 phr) to give an ultra-rapid cure, 
the other ingredients being adjus- 
ted to give the necessary delayed 
action and to allow proper flow. NBR 
is not only useful for its oil resistance, 
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but it may also be compounded to give 
very low set values. This has been 
made use of in the solution of the 
‘ top-lift’ problem, the rapid wear of 
the load-bearing surface under ladies’ 
‘ spike ’ heels, which is subject to loads 
of several hundred pounds per square 
inch, together with a grinding action 
which wears out leather rapidly and 
which causes serious spreading of 
resin-rubbers compounds based on NR 
or SBR. Nitrile rubber/phenolic resin 
compounds have given satisfactory 
performance as the following test 
figures would suggest : 


Typical cpd. props. 
1.28 


use of the non-expanded polymers. 
Other disadvantages include the poor 
resistance to hydrolysis of some grades 
which might make them unsuitable for 
use under tropical conditions, and the 
fact that the material being cross- 
linked is not amenable to simple heat 
or HF welding operations such as can 
be applied in the assembly of PVC 
sheet and foam. In solution form, 
polyurethanes find limited application 
as adhesives and as surface coating 
materials, the latter application being 
competitive with Hypalon-epoxide 
and other rubber-resin blends. 


SATRA spec. No. 12/57 (prov.) 


S.G. 1.35 (max.) 
Hardness (Shore A2 inst.) 92 90 (min.) 
Tensile strength (p.s.o.) .. 3,600 2,500 (min.) 
Eln. at break .. 480 175 (min.) 
Tension set °,, (50°,, elongation). . 5 10 (max.) 
Compression set .. eé a 6 12 (max.) 


Neoprene and nitrile rubbers, usu- 
ally in admixture with reactive resins, 
are often used in solution as struc- 
tural adhesives, their great strength 
and absence of thermoplasticity allow- 
ing shoes to be assembled without 
stitching and so resulting in great sav- 
ings in labour costs. 

Polyvinyl chloride, while perhaps 
not strictly a synthetic rubber even 
when highly plasticized, is one of the 
most useful flexible materials for shoe 
manufacture, being relatively inexpen- 
sive and yet performing well under 
arduous service conditions. Used as 
a soling material, the wear rating lies 
between that of a good grade leather 
and the higher rated resin-rubbers; 
advantages in uppers include the 
ability to compound in bright colours, 
the absence of vulcanization, the 
resistance to water, oil and grease, and 
general exposure conditions. Disad- 
vantages of PVC are largely associated 
with the choice and quantity of plas- 
ticizer required to give the necessary 
flexibility, e.g., migration and vola- 
tility problems balanced against low 
temperature embrittlement. There 
remain also certain adhesion prceblems 
in the assembly of ‘stuck’ footwear 
due to the poor key to PVC surfaces 
of many common synthetic rubber- 
based cements, and also the weakening 
of the adhesive film in service due to 
the migration of plasticizer from the 
vinyl compound. 

Pclyurethanes are of great interest at 
the present time both in the form of 
coated fabrics for uppers and in mas- 
sive form as high resilience, hard- 
wearing soling materials. The ex- 
panded polyurethanes have been used 
extensively for cellular insoles and 
other minor applications, but the 
disadvantages associated with their 
high price and more difficult process- 
ing has gone against the widespread 


In general, other rubbers find but 
marginal application in footwear. In 
one case in particular, that of butyl 
rubber, this is particularly to be 
regretted since the raw polymer is 
cheap and not difficult to process. 
However, slow cure, poor resilience 
and set, adhesion problems and diffi- 
culties due to bloom in non-black 
compounds have all contributed to its 
virtual ostracization, and it is only 
with the advent of the chemically 
modified butyls introduced to tech- 
nologists in this country in a recent 
lecture by Dr Lumb that there seems 
to be hope of developments in this 
field. 

Concerning the future, it should be 
admitted at once that competition 
from the plastics industry, particularly 
in the field of cheap footwear, where 
low pressure injection moulded and 
other shoes are acceptable, is quite 
likely to price the rubbers out of the 
market. Vastly more important is the 
trend which we have seen develop in 
the USA, where a very large per- 
centage of soling, in fact, a percentage 
much larger than in this country, is 
now based on resin-rubbers to the 
virtual exclusion of leather from all 
but a few rather specialized lines. For 
a united high polymer industry the 
position is indeed rosy, and develop- 
ments in the footwear industry may 
well follow those in the cable industry 
in helping to bring about this union. 


Enfield-Standard 


The new company formed by the 
merger of the power cable business of 
Enfield Cables and Standard Telephone 
and Cables was registered on Decem- 
ber 30. Its name is Enfield-Standard 
Power Cables Ltd. and the initial 
capital is £lm. in 500,000 ‘A’ £1 
shares and 500,000 ‘B’ £1 shares. The 
first directors have not yet been named. 


Patent Specifications 


The follcwing information is prepared from 
published Patent Specifications by permission of 
the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office. The 
full Specifications can be obtained from the 
Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, W.C.2, 
at 3s. 6d. per copy (including postage). 


Polymerization Process 

No. 818,412. Tee-Pak Inc. Appli- 
cation and Filed, July 5 1955. Appli- 
cation in USA, July 23 and November 
1 1954. Published, August 19 1959. 

Monomers of the addition type are 
polymerized within a gel or solid 
phase of a polymeric material which 
may be in film, filament, fibre or any 
other form by using the ion-exchange 
qualities of the polymeric material to 
anchor a catalyst which will poly- 
merize the monomer. The polymeric 
material can be conditioned so that 
polymerization of the monomer occurs 
on or in selected portions only of 
the polymeric material. Examples of 
suitable polymeric materials are 
regenerated cellulose, felt, paper, wool, 
surface-oxidized polythene and 
‘Saran.. Monomers which may be 
used include styrene, vinyl acetate, 
n-butyl acrylate, acrylic acid, n—octyl 
acrylate, acrylonitrile and any type of 
addition monomer. The process im- 
proves the strength and other properties 
of the polymeric material. 

Ninety-five examples are given relat- 
ing to the treatment of cellulose films, 
paper, polythene films, cellulose 
sponge, films of agar agar, wool and 
wool fabric, silk fabric, thin sheets 
of balsa wood, cotton yarn and fabric, 
rayon yarn and sodium alginate film. 
Monomers used in the examples include 
methyl methacrylate and other metha- 
crylates, various acrylates, acrylonitrile, 
acrylamide, vinyl acetate and styrene. 
The process may be used for the sur- 
face treatment of rayon tyre cord to 
achieve adhesion between the cord and 
the rubber of the tyre. 


Shorter Abstracts 

Bonding Polythene Terephthalate 
Fibres to Rubber. 816,640. Imperial 
Chemical Industries Ltd. Filed, Feb- 
ruary 19 1958.—In bonding polythene 
terephthalate fibres to natural or syn- 
thetic rubber by means of an aqueous 
adhesive base on a_ butadiene - vinyl 
pyridine latex and resorcinol-formal- 
dehyde, the bond strength is greatly 
improved by pretreating the fibres with 
certain polyisocyanates. 

Stretching of Polypropylene Articles. 
817,125. Montecatini Societa Generale 
per l’Industria Mineraria e Chimica. 
Filed, October 23 1957.—The mechani- 
cal properties of articles of highly 
crystalline polypropylene, such as films, 
are improved by stretching the article 
in the presence of a substance having a 
plasticizing or swelling action on the 
polypropylene, ¢.g. paraffin wax or 
other petroleum fraction. 


Mr W. H. Gilliland has been 
appointed to the Board of Damansara 
(Selangor) Rubber Company. 
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Rubber Statistics 


WORLD POSITION AT THE END OF OCTOBER 


y hese Secretariat of the International 
Rubber Study Group has now 
issued preliminary details of the world 
rubber position up to the end of 
October. The table which follows 
shows the natural rubber production 
and consumption totals for the first ten 
months of the year (in 1,000 long 
tons) : 
NATURAL RUBBER 
Jan. Jan. 

Oct. Oct. Oct. 

1959 1959 1958 
Production: 187.5 1,672.5 1,592.5 
Consumption : 187.5 1,732.5 1,627.5 


Change since 


Stocks at October 31: Jan. 1 1959 
In producing areas 260.0 - 32.5 
In consuming areas 187.5 - 30.0 
Afloat .. 10.0 

682.5 -— 52.5 


Synthetic Rubber 
The synthetic rubber production and 
consumption position is set out in the 
following table : 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Jan. Jan. 
Oct. Oct. Oct. 
1959 1959 1958 
Production : 155.0 1,317.5 997.5 


Consumption : 140.0 1,282.5 1,017.5 
Charge since 
Jan. 1 1959 
Stocks at October 31 .. 265.0 yf 


US General Position 

The United States Department of 
Commerce has issued the following 
preliminary statistics for the month of 
October (in long tons) : 

NATURAL RUBBER 

Consumption : 

49,049 tons of which latex 6,153 tons 
Stocks : 

74,172 tons of which latex 12,220 tons 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
Production Consumption Stocks 


S-Type... 106,643 81,963 157,768 
Butyl .. 7,957 5,965 10,805 
Neoprene 10,099 7,538 13,385 
N-Type.. 3,833 3,128 8,649 


128,532 98,594 190,607 


Total new rubber consumption 
during October amounted to 147,643 
tons, compared with a total of 146,111 
tons during September, with natural 
rubber accounting for 33.22°/, com- 
pared with 33.71°%.. Total consump- 
tion to the end of October amounted to 
1,368,446 tons, an increase of some 
24°% over the comparable 1958 total 
of 1,108,570 tons. 


UK Consumption 


Details have now been released of 
the UK’s rubber consumption during 
October 1959. 

Consumption of natural rubber 
totalled 15,509 tons, the weekly average 


being 3,877 tons compared with the 
September average of 3,626 tons. The 
month’s total brought the amount con- 
sumed up to the end of October to 
148,029 tons, an increase of only 3,000 
tons over the comparable 1958 con- 
sumption figure. 

Imports of natural during October 
amounted to 17,566 tons, while 
9,970 tons were re-exported, leaving a 
new supply available for consumption 
of 7,596 tons, or 140,169 tons for the 
ten-month period, an increase of 16,000 
tons compared with the previous year. 
Stocks of natural have accordingly 
fallen by some 17,000 tons, from 
37,748 tons to 20,260 tons during the 
last twelve months, 13,672 tons of this 
year’s stocks being held by manufac- 
turers and 6,588 tons lying in ware- 
houses; stocks of natural latex included 
in these totals amounted to 4,279 tons, 
having fallen by about 1,000 tons dur- 
ing the year. 

Consumption of synthetic rubber 
during October totalled 6,608 tons, 
making a grand total for the first ten 
months of the year of 63,198 tons, or 
some 11,500 tons more than in 1958. 
Stocks of synthetic at the end of 
October stood at 12,022 tons, an in- 
crease of over 1,000 tons during the 
year which, however. hardly compen- 
sates for the drop in stocks of natural. 

Production of reclaim during Octo- 
ber totalled 3,874 tons, while consump- 
tion amounted to 3,051 tons. For the 
ten month period, consumption of 
reclaim amounted to 29,230 tons, an 
increase of a little more than 1,000 tons 
over the previous year’s figure. Stocks 
of reclaim stood at 2,327 tons at the 
end of the month. 


Vietnam 

Vietnam’s exports during the third 
quarter of the year amounted to 22,489 
tons, bringing the total for the year to 
the end of September to 52,652 tons, 
including 1,858 tons of latex. The 
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comparable export total for 1958 was 
47,170 tons. 

So far, in 1959, Vietnam’s exports 
have gone to the USA (7,140 tons), 
France (20,462 tons), Western Germany 
(13,809 tons), Belgium (2,309 tons), 
Holland (2,202 tons), Italy (2,086 tons) 
and Singapore (2,150 tons). 


Italy 


Exports of synthetic rubber from 
Italy during the period January 
September 1959, are reported to have 
totalled 17,150 tons. The destinations 
were as follows and included latex (in 
long tons): France (1,836), Western 
Germany (2,518), Russia (5,903), 
China (4,673), others (2,220). 


CANADIAN RUBBER 
CONSUMPTION 


Consumption of rubber (natural, 
synthetic and reclaimed) in Canada 
eased slightly during October, prob- 
ably reflecting lighter production of 
new motor vehicles. In the month 
consumption of natural rubber was 
3,870 long tons (4,269) and synthetic 
consumption was 4,816 tons (4,957). 
Consumption of reclaimed amounted 
to 1,439 tons (1,504). 

Demand was less from manufac- 
turers of tyres and tubes, rubber foot- 
wear and foamed rubber products, but 
was higher from producers of wire and 
cable and ‘other products.’ Domestic 
production of synthetic rubber in 
October rose slightly to 11,527 long 
tons (11,377). Reclaimed production 
amounted to 548 (554). 

Stocks of natural rubber at end of 
October amounted to 3,527 long tons 
(3,857); synthetic stocks amounted to 
8,634 tons (8,017) and reclaimed 1,840 
tons (1,876). 


Mr F. W. H. Shaw has been 
appointed managing director of Sub- 
marine Cables (owned jointly by 
Siemens Edison Swan and the Tele- 
graph Construction and Maintenance 
Company). He succeeds Mr F. S. H. 
Lemon, who has retired. 


These tyres, called 
* Rolli-Tankers,’ made 
by the Goodyear Tyre 
and Rubber Co., USA, 
are designed to travel 
over virtually all types 
of terrain, transporting 
liquid inside them. The 
tyres, which are 64 in. 
high and 42 in. wide, 
comprise the major 
part of a rolling fluid 
transporter. Goodyear 
has been awarded an 
$800,000 contract to 
manufacture 166 of the 
transporters. Each tyre 
carries 500 gal., with a 
unit capacity of 1,000 
gal. 
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Rubber 


LONDON 


The main feature of the London 
rubber market during the past week has 
been the fresh advance in forward 
positions. This was based on the 
general optimism regarding business 
prospects in 1960. Gains of well over 
a penny per lb. were scored in these 
positions. Spot and near forward 
positions record smaller rises with 
Spot 3d. higher at 343d. per Ib. 


Latest prices are as follows: 
No. 1 RSS Spot: 344d.-35d. 


Settlement House : 

February 33 3d.-34d. 

March 334d.-333d. 
April/June 323d.-33d. 
July/September 32d.-323d. 
October/December 31 3d.-312d. 


No. 1 RSS cif basis ports: 
January 334d.-333d. 
February 333d.-333d. 


Godown: 
January 114} Straits cents nominal. 


LATEX 


Centrifuged latex per gallon in 
drums, January 20s., March 20s., cif 
European ports. Spot, 20s. 6d. Bulk, 
d.w., 19s. 9d. Creamed, seller, Janu- 
ary, 19s. Sd. Normal seller, 15s. 4d.— 
January / February. 


AMSTERDAM 


The Amsterdam rubber market ruled 
as under on January 4: 
Guilders per kilo 
No. 1 RMA Jan. 4 Previous 
January 
February 
March 
March 
April. ‘ 
May . 
Sales: 30. Tendenc 


BANGKOK 


No. 1 RSS 
The price for No. 1 RSS, at Bang- 
kok on January 4 was 36 (36.50) US 
cents per lb. 


SINGAPORE 


The market opened slightly harder 
on January 4, reflecting overseas 
advices, but eased later on lack of 
support and some upcountry liquida- 
tion. Shortcovering at the lower level, 
however, brought another upward 
movement. Rather more active con- 
ditions prevailed during the afternoon. 
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Markets 


Some good buying from Chinese 
interests was reported near the close. 
Some covering by Bulgarian quarters 
was also reported in No. 1 and 2 RSS, 
Factories, too, showed some interest. 
In after hours dealings, support was 
withdrawn and prices eased slightly. 


Straits cents per Ib., 
fob Malayan ports to 
open ports 
Previous 
Close 
. 1 RSS, Jan. ies 1132-1133 

1138-1138 

1134-1134 

110$-111¢ 1128-1132 
1093-110} 1114-112} 
1073-1083 109}-110} 
1114-112 1133-1137 


Jan. 4 
1114-1118 


RSS, 4 

. 3 blanket, thick 

remilled, Jan. .. 
No. 1 fine pale 

crepe, Jan. . 128}-130} 

thin brown 
crepe, Jan. 109}-110} 111 -112 
Tendency: Slightly easier 

The Industries Syndicate quote latex, 
native produce, 60 centrifugal, 
packed in rectangular drums fob at 
200.20d. per gallon. 


CEYLON 


No. 1 RSS 
The price for No. 1 RSS, spot, at 
Colombo on January 4 was 126} 
(1293) Ceylon cents per Ib. 


NEW YORK 


The following landed prices ruled 
in New York on January 4: 
DEALERS’ PRICES 


US cents per Ib., 
ex-dock 
Jan. 4 Previous 


1093-111} 1113-1134 


1304-1324 


No. 1 RSS, Jan. 

Feb. 

No. 2 RSS, Jan. 
e 


No. 


No. 
No. 3 amber blanket 

crepe, March 
No. 1 latex thin 

crepe, Jan. .. 
No. 1 latex, thick 

crepe, Jan. .. 

FuTURES—REx CONTRACT 


US cents per Ib. 

Prev. Close 
41.40t 
39.63b—39.68a 
38.10b—38.20a 
36.90b-37.15a 
36.80t 


Jan. 
March . 
May 
July 
Sept. 


37.15b-37.25a 
36.85b-—37.10a 
36.45b-36.70a 36.40b-36.65a 
36.05b-36.30a 36.00b-36.25a 
27. Tendency: Very steady 


Rubber futures were steadier on 
January 4 led by the nearby January 
position, on light covering and new 
buying reflecting optimism because of 
the steel strike settlement. Traders 
said auto output and general industrial 
output should be high in 1960 which 
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will help rubber consumption. Physical 
rubber was quiet. 


DJAKARTA 


The market was very quiet on 
January 4. No transactions took place. 
Rupiahs per kilo 
Jan. 4 Previous 
54.50n 54.50b 
53.00n 53.00b 
52.00n  52.00b 


Spot No. | Priok 

Spot No. 2 Priok 

Spot No. 3 Priok 

No. 1 fine pale at 
spot. 47.00n 

‘Tendency: Very quiet 


46.50n 


Imports of PVC Sheeting 


The Board of Trade have been asked 
to recommend the making of an Order 
in Council to require the following im- 
ported goods to bear an indication of 
origin at the time of importation sale 
and exposure for sale in the UK: 
sheeting from polyvinyl chloride and 
its copolymers —‘ sheeting’ includes 
plates, sheets, strips, films and foil— 
plasticized or unplasticized, in rolls or 
cut sheets and in any form or degree of 
surface or decorative finish, including, 
but not limited to, plain (matt or 
polished surface), printed, embossed 
and/or laminated, and with or without 
a protected or unprotected adhesive 
backing, and any rectangular articles 
cut therefrom, not further worked. 

The application has been referred to 
the standing committee appointed by 
the Board under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1926. Representatives of 
any interests affected by the applica- 
tion who want to be heard at the public 
inquiry, which will be held later by 
the committee, should write to the 
Secretary, Merchandise Marks Com- 
mittee, Board of Trade, Room 1103, 
Horse Guards Avenue, London, S.W.1, 
as soon as possible, and not later than 
February 5 1960. 


Cariflex "—New Prices 


New prices of Sheil Chemical Co.’s 
* Cariflex’ synthetic rubbers are given 
below: 


S- 1100 Hot black 
S-1500 Cold 
S-1502 ,, 
S-1509 ,, 
SP-103 

S-1600 Cold black 
S-1602 ,, 
S-1605 

S-1703 COE 
S-1707 ,, 
S-1709 ,, 
S-1712 

S-1803 COBM 


Mr R. Annable, general sales 
manager, succeeds Mr E. E. Jackson 
as sales director of Bernard Wardle 
and Co. Mr Jackson has retired after 
37 years’ service but will remain with 
the company in an advisory capacity. 


4 
No 
r No 
: No 4 
Ni 
.. 4lia 
in 
3 RSS, Jan. (e-sUK) 
Feb 40jn_ S-1000 Hot 22.28 
Ch 
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Industry INTELLIGENCE 


Technica! Data 


Latex Compounding 

A bulletin entitled ‘ Notes on Latex 
Compounding’ has been issued as 
Technical Service Bulletin No. 17A/1 
by Monsanto Chemicals Ltd., Mon- 
santo House, 10-18 Victoria Street, 
London, S.W.1. This constitutes a 
concise account of the principles of 
latex compounding and notes on the 
technique involved in latex dipping, 
latex casting and the production of 
latex foam, with special reference to the 
compounds used. The three dipping 
processes, namely straight dipping, 
coagulant dipping and _heat-sensitive 
dipping are described. 

Before addition to latex, compound- 
ing ingredients must be dispersed in 
water, or emulsified in water if liquids. 
The procedure is discussed, details 
being included of proportions of the 
ingredient, dispersing agent and water, 
for sulphur, accelerators, antioxidants, 
etc. A useful feature of the bulletin is 
the inclusion of formulations for latex 
compounds for balloons, household 
gloves, surgeons’ gloves, latex foam, rug 
or carpet backing, prophylactics, teats, 
and compounds for casting with (a) 
plaster moulds and (b) metal moulds. 
Natural rubber latex is used in all these 
_compounds although it is stated that 
Monsanto rubber chemicals are suitable 
also for use with synthetic rubber 
latices, such as SBR. In addition to the 
above formulations, there is one for 
Neoprene-coated industrial gloves. All 
the formulations contain one or both 
of the accelerators Ethasan and Ban- 
tex, generally one or both of the anti- 
oxidants Santowhite CI and Monta- 
clere. 


Polysar Butyl 402 in Light-coloured 
Conveyor Belts 

Polysar Butyl 402 is a relatively 
highly unsaturated butyl rubber con- 
taining a non-staining and non-dis- 
colouring antioxidant. Recipes for 
compounds which are a suitable start- 
ing point for the development of skim, 
friction and cover stocks for light- 
coloured conveyor belting using Poly- 
sar Butyl 402 are given in Polysar 
Technical Report No. 8:9B, by Z. J. 
Dorko, distributed in the UK by 
Polymer (UK) Ltd., Walbrook House, 
Walbrook, London, E.C.4. 

The skim and friction stocks are 
heavily loaded with relatively non- 
reinforcing white fillers to provide 
compounds which will calender well. 
The cover stock contains a reinforcing 
filler (Hi Sil 233), to obtain good 
abrasion resistance, and a small propor- 
tion of Titanox to ensure good white- 
ness. Data are given for the physical 
properties of the vulcanized com- 


pounds. For the skim and friction 
stocks, these properties are not excep- 
tionally high but should be adequate 
tor this application. The cover stock 
has excellent resistance to heat ageing 
and to flex crack growth. Butyl rubber 
is well known for its resistance to 
animal and vegetable fats and oils and 
the conveyor belting would therefore be 
suitable for use under conditions where 
it would be in contact with these 
materials. 


Styropor F 

The Badische Anilin and Soda- 
Fabrik A.G., Ludwigshafen am Rhein, 
have recently issued a leaflet on 
Styropor F, describing the properties 
of the product and the methods of 
processing. 

Styropor F is a polystyrene contain- 
ing blowing and flame-proofing agents. 
It yields foams with a specific gravity 
ranging from 0.5 to 0.02g/c.cm., which 
may be designated as difficult to ignite. 


Machines, Materials 
and Equipment 


Personnel Carrier 
Latest addition to the ‘ Wrigley’ 
range of Industrial aids is an Electric 
Industrial Personnel Carrier. This is 
suitable for conveying VIPs, manage- 
ment movement, breakdown inspection 
staff, security check, and for use on 


the many other occasions when it is 
necessary for personnel to be conveyed 
speedily, safely and economically to 
any part of their plant. 

The Ford Motor Company of 
Dagenham are among the first to equip 
their plant with the Personnel Carrier, 
which is manufactured by Wessex 
Industries (Poole) Ltd., Doiphin 
Works, West Street, Poole, Dorset. 


Steel Lockers 
A new idea for providing locker 
accommodation for industrial and office 
staffs has been evolved by a Dutch 
company, Oostwoud Fabrieken of 


Utrecht. It consists of vertical steel 
units providing six, ten, or twelve 
compartments — each of which can 
be locked—for small personal posses- 
sions. Attached alongside are hat and 
shoe racks and a rail depending from 
which are ingeniously arranged coat 
hangers, which always remain evenly 
spaced, so that damp clothes dry out 
faster. 

The new locker system — called 
Multilok — uses only half the floor 
space needed for conventional equip- 
ment. The units, stove enamelled in 
a wide range of colours, are free fitting 
and interchangeable, allowing for the 
quick and easy rearrangement of a 
locker room when necessary. 


Filters for Ultrasonic Cleaners 

A filter unit type 1181 has been intro- 
duced by Dawe Instruments Ltd., 99 
Uxbridge Road, London, W.5, to pro- 
vide for the continuous removal of solid 
matter from ultrasonic cleaning baths. 
Fluid is drawn from the bottom of the 
bath by a centrifugal pump and 
returned to the top through a filter 
having a robust sintered element of 
stainless steel, which is capable of 
removing all solids down to a size of 
below 2 microns from 8 gall. of liquid 
per hour. Seven coarser filter elements 
can be substituted to give flow rates as 
high as 60 gall. per hour. Changing 
elements either for cleaning or to obtain 
a different pore size takes less than a 
minute. 


New Publications 


Ultramid AEK, BMEK, SEK 

The Ultramid grades produced by 
Badische Anilin- and Soda-Fabrik AG, 
Ludwigshafen am Rhein, Ultramid 
AEK, BMEK, and SEK, are high 
molecular stabilized 6,6-, 6-, and 6,10- 
polyamides suitable for injection 
moulding and extruding. They are 
particularly suited for the production 
of mechanical parts because of their 
high impact resistance, their ageing 
resistance, their outstanding abrasion 
resistance compared with standard 
nylon grades, and their good mechani- 
cal properties in general. All these 
materials produce articles with a uni- 
form, finely crystalline, structure. They 
are described in pamphlets published 
by the Company. 


Corrugated Cobex 
A leaflet giving the applications of 
their Cobex (rigid vinyl) corrugated 
sheet has been published by BX 
Plastics Ltd., Higham Station Avenue, 
London, E.4. Some of the uses given 
for this transparent sheet are: factory 
roofing, exhibition stands, bus shelters 
and, in the home, loggia roofs and 
partitions. The leaflet shows standard 
profiles, and a number of technical 
data sheets are also available. 
A companion leaflet deals with the 
use of Cobex for chemical plant. 
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Future Events 


INSTITUTION OF THE RUBBER 


INDUSTRY 
y . : Objections to the registration of any of the 
Burton-on-Trent Section. “ee Thurs- cndarmutioned applications may be lodged with 
day January 14. Annual dinner and of pice, 33 Southamp- 
= . ra arks at the Paten ce - 
dance. ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, 
. >: within one month of the date mentioned. 7 he 
Manchester Section.—Friday Janu- objections must be stated on Trade Marks Form 
ary 15 at Belle Vue, Manchester. 7, through any money 
: order office. cts- om 
Annual dinner and dance. Marks journal’—given below are reproduced 
: by permission of the Controller of HM 
Scottish Section.—Tuesday January Stationery Office 
12 at the Institution of Engineers and PERMALITE, (793,409) For materials in 
Shi i i ‘oe 3 the form of sheets and slabs, made o 
Shipbuilders os Scotland, 39_Elmbank bonded or vulcanized fibres of regenerated 
Crescent, Glasgow, C.2, at 7.30 p.m. cellulose, or of laminations of plastics, all 


‘ being goods included in Class 17 and for 
The Newer Polymers, by D. A. W use in the manufacture of boxes, con- 


Izod (RABRM). tainers, travelling cases, trunks, dispatch 
‘ - cases and sliver cans. By Donald Frederick 

Southern Section. — Wednesday Mackay. Douglas Fulton —m Elsie 

. , Scott Mackay and John Oram trading as 
January 13 at the Polygon Hotel, F. Mackay and Co., 64 Fountain Street, 


Southampton, at 7.30 p.m. * Recent Manchester, 2. (Class 17; November 18 


TRADE MARKS 


Plastics 199.) 
Developments Rubber and Wils ACMEVYRM (791.906 Vor touring sande 
AMCT. USOn, of rubber, thermo-setting plastics or of 


A.M.C.T., A.M.I.Mech.E. (David cork; flooring materials and tiles, all made 

of rubber, thermo-setting plastics or of 

Bridge and Co. Ltd.). cork; and floors (not wholly or principally 

of metal) impervious to a 

charges. By the Acme Flooring and Pav- 

PLASTICS INSTITUTE ing Co (1904) Ltd., River Road, Barking. 

F . , Essex. To be associated with No. 615,576 

London and District Section.— (3326. 498) and others. (Class 19; November 

‘Thureday 4 ot Ge E (791,350) For flooring mad 

Piccadilly, London, W.1. Annual of rubber, thermo-setting plastics or of 

dinner and dance. cork; flooring materials and tiles, all made 

of rubber, thermo-setting plastics or of 

London and District Section-— to 

ets e s sla ste arges 

Tuesday January 19 at the Wellcome By the Acme Flooring and Poving Co 

ildi (1904) Ltd., River Road, Barking, Essex 

Building, 183 193 Euston Road, Lon To be associated with No. 615,576 (3326, 

don, N.W.1, at 6.30 pm. Plastics in 498) and others. (Class 19: November 18 
the Packaging Industry,’ by G. Swift, 1%9%) 


B.Sc., Ph.D. (Metal Box Co. Ltd.). 
Midlands Section.—Friday January 
15 at the James Watt Memorial PATENT LIST 
Institute, Great Charles Street, Birm- 
ingham, at 6.30 p.m. ‘Plastics in 


Printed copies of the Specifications in the 
Electronics,’ by Dr H. A. K. Eden following list, published by permission of the 
(N. V. Philips, Eindhover). Controller of H.M. Stationery Office, can be 


. . obtained from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton 
North-Eastern Section.—Wednesday Sidings, Chancery Lane, C.2, 
price 3s. -» including postage, but about six 
January 20 in the Second Dining Room weeks after the date of this publication will 
of the Eldon Grill, Grey Street, New- usually elapse before ry come — yy 
. - with remittance may be sent in advance to the 

castle, at 7 p.m. * Cromatographic Patent Office, and will be fulfilled immediately 


Analysis,’ by M. Rutter. the Specifications are published. 
South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Section.— Wednesday January 13 at the nin te inspection on 
: Angel Hotel, Cardiff, at 6.30 for 7 p.m. December 24 1959 
‘Plastics in Building,’ by V. H. Went- Insulated ( calles nder’s Cables, Ltd 
ubber-processing machinery. 826,008 
worth, B.Sc., A.R.LC.,. A.R.Ae.S., Rubber Improvement Ltd., and J. 
F.I.R.I. (Monsanto Chemicals Ltd.). Lewis. Belting for conveyors, elevators or 
the transmission of power. 826,011 
Southern Section. — Wednesday Montecatini Societa Generale Per 


L’industrie Mineraria E. Chimica. Process 

January 13 at the Polygon Hotel, for the production of crystalline poly- 
73 .m. ‘ Recen styrene. 826,021 

rele s ber S Vorm., Meister, Lucius, and riining 
Machinery,’ by K. M. Wilson (David Method of improving the stability of poy 

Bridge and Co. Ltd.). Joint meeting Soo Valley Co. Plastic coated ay po 


with the Institution of the Rubber ing jine and methods of making same. 
825,854. 


Industry. General Electric Co. Sealing irradiated 
polythene sheet material. 825,945 
Western Section.—Wednesday Janu- Air Reduction Co. Inc. Removing pro- 


jections from moulded products. 825,879 
ary 20 at the Wheatstone Hall, Alpine Aktiengesellschaft Maschinen- 


Gloucester, at 7 p.m. ‘Plastics in the fabrik Und Eisengiesserei Methods of 
Automobile Industry,’ by A. C. Hill, 
plastics 25, 86. 


M.S.A.E., A.M.I.B.E., M.1.B.C.A.M. B.X. Plastics Ltd. Apparatus for form- 


(Pressed Steel Co Ltd.) ing transverse welds in thermoplastic 
webs. 826,047. 
: ba 7 Baxenden Chemical Co. Ltd. Foamed 
Yorkshire Section. Wednesday jcsin materials, 825,869 
January 13 at St. Mark’s House, 186 Monsanto Chemical = Mouldable 


: . thermoplastic material. 825 
Woodside Lane, Leeds 2, at 7.15 p.m. Phillips Petroleum Co. Ethylene poly- 


“PTFE: Applications and Uses,’ by mer-rubbery isoolefin polymer composi- 

G. W. Bowley, M.A. (Imperial Chemi Esso Research and Engineering Co 

cal Industries Ltd.). Copolymers of propylene. 825,885. 


Dehydag De 


G.m.b.H. Plastic 


Goodyear Tire 
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utsche Hydrierwerke 
izers. 825,893 
and Rubber Co Elasto 


meric cellular material 825, 896 


Lonza Electric 


and Chemical Works Ltd 


Apparatus for producing plattened tubular 


film of thermop 
material mw 897 
Pirelli S.p.A 


and method. 825, 


US Rubber Co 
rubber 826,092 


lastic organic polymeric 
Tyre building apparatus 
806 


Vulcanization of butyl 


Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co 


of Canada L td. 


melamine 825,72 


Consolidated M 
Canada Lid Pr 


of melamine 825 


US Rubber C 


Method of producing 
ining and Smelting Co. of 
ocess for the production 
730 
o Manufacture of sul 


phenamides. 825,904 
E Du Pont De Nemours and Co 


Process for the 
prene 825,816 


preparation of chloro 


NEW COMPANIES 


Saucerettes L 
14 Capital £ 


td. (637,103).—September 
100 in £1 shares To 


carry on the business of manufacturers, 


wholesalers and 
in merchandise 
metal and metal 
plastic goods, e 


Alexander T. E 


Chelsea, S.W.3; 


Stephens Cresce 


retailers of and dealers 
of all kinds, including 
goods, toys, plastics and 
te The directors are 
ager, 68 Oakley Street, 
John A. Sandford, 3 St 
nt Ww.2 Regd office 


5 Earnshaw Street, W.C.2 


Ornamin (UK) 
ber 14 Capital 


Ltd. (637,095).—Septem 
£1,000 in £1 shares. To 


carry on the business of manufacturers 
of foils, transfers, and similar implements 


for decorating 
materials, etc 


plastic articles and 
The subscribers (each 


with one share are) Solomon Kaufman, 


72 New Cavend 
Levy, 72 New Ca 
first directors ar 


ish Street, W.1; Edgar 
vendish Street, W.1. The 
e to be appointed by the 


subscribers Solicitors Kaufman and 


Seigal, 72 New (¢ 


cavendish Street, W.1 


Sansons (Camden) Plastics Ltd. (637,191) 


September 15 


shares. To carry on the business of 
manufacturers of and dealers in plastics 


of all kinds, tur 


Capital £1,000 in £1 


ners, moulders, including 


injection moulding of thermo plastics, 


chemical engine 


A. Sanson both 


Ealing, W.5 Regd. office 39/42, New 


ers, ete The directors 
are John E. Sanson and Mrs. Pauline 


of 46 Warwick Gardens, 


Bond Street, W.1 


Wolverhampton Plasties Co. Ltd. 
(637, 838).—September 24. Capital: £1,000 in 
carry on the business of 
noulders, manipulators of 
f all kinds of plastic 


£1 shares. To 
manufacturers, r 
and shapers o 


materials, etc. The directors are: John E 


Davis, 58 Mount 


hampton; Robert F. King, 3 Mekin Lane, 


Road, Lanesfield, Wolver 


off Yew Tree Lane, Wergs, Tettenhall 


Regd. office: 58 
Wolverhampton 
Grand Central 


(637,951).—September 25. Capital: £100 in 
£1 shares To acquire the whole or any 
part of the issued share 


Central (Ceylon) 


directors are to 
scribers Regd 
E.C.2 

Geale Mitchell 


of and dealers 
moulding mater 


are Leslie Ge 
Tottenham, N.17; 
Wades Hill, N.21. 
Hill, Winchmore 
ies Ltd. (639,681).—October 
Capital £100 in f1 shares To 


Presland Plast 


Mount Road, Lanesfield, 


Investment Holdings Lid. 


office 10 Old Jewry 


Ltd.  (639,646).—October 
15 Capital £2,000 in £1 shares. To 
carry on the business of manufacturers 
in plastic modelling and 
ials, ete The directors 
ale, 53 Gospatrick Road, 
Stephen J. Mitchell, 17 
Regd. office 15 Wades 


Hill, N.21 


carry on the business of plastics manu 
facturers and factors, ete Fred A. G 


Presiand is the 
RMB Plastics 


first director 


Ltd. (639,740).—October 


15 Capital £500 in £1 shares The 


directors are 


George 8. Bishop, 4 Eliot 
Drive, South Harrow; Frederick T. Mills, 


80-82 Corbins Lane, South Harrow. Regd 
office Powis Mews 1 


Speed Plastics Ltd. (640,178).—October 
1,500 in £1 shares. To 
carry on the business of manufacturers of 


22. Capital £ 


plastic and othe 


tors are Reginald A. Martin, 113 Derby 


r goods, etc ve direc- 


Road, Southampton, Hants.; Nicholas R 


Nugent, 52 Orchards Way, Highfields, 
Regd. office 113 Derby 


Southampton 


Road, Southampton, Hants 


capital of Grand 
Rubber Estates Ltd. or 
the whole or any part of the undertaking, 
property and assets, thereof, etc. The first 
be appointed by the sub- 


4 
re: 
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international Piastics GLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
6d. a word, Minimum 10/- Box 2/- 


DHESIVE technologist with experience of thermoplastic 
synthetic resin adhesives required for technical service 
depariment of leading resin manufacturers in the London area. 
Progressive appointment in expanding section. Pension and life 
assurance schemes in operation. Please reply, giving details of 
age, qualifications and experience to RJ/AT.—Box 398. (398) 


DHESIVE chemist required for research and development. 
Previous experience essential, including knowledge of 
synthetic rubber and latices. Rapidly expanding firm, good 
prospects. Apply in writing to:— Managing Director, Crispin 
Chemical Co. Ltd., Coleman Road, Leicester. (400) 


PPLICATIONS are invited for trainee assistant chemist for 

rubber manufacturers situated near Manchester specialising 
in ebonite and mechanical rubbers. Candidates should be aged 
20 to 30 with H.N.C. and L.I.R.I. There are very real prospects 
of advancement both in salary and status for someone with 
initiative and willing to accept responsibility. The successful 
applicant would be required to enter into a long term service 
agreement after an initial proving period. Contributory pension 
scheme. Write stating age, qualifications, experience and par- 
ticulars of previous appointments with dates to the Managing 
Director.—Box 387. (387) 


SSISTANT rubber technologist. L.I.R.I. production ex- 
perience of footwear compounds. Excellent prospects.—Sam 
Kay Rubber Co. Ltd., Hope Mill, Portwood Place, Stockport, 
Cheshire. (369) 


LASTICS technologist. Young man of D.P.I. standard 
required for technical service on PVC compounds and 
pastes. Age 20 to 30 years. Experience in or knowledge of PVC 
in paste moulding/coating or injection moulding and extrusion 
fields necessary. The appointment offers an excellent opportunity 
for future progress to a young man of energy and initiative. 
Pension and life assurance schemes in operation.—Please reply, 
giving details of age, qualifications and experience to RJ/VS, 
Vinatex Ltd., Devonshire Road, Carshalton, Surrey. (397) 


|S dyenceneyy company in London area producing a wide range of 
moulded products requires a junior technologist, excellent 
opportunity with a good salary awaits the successful applicant.— 
Details of age, experience, etc., to Box 391. (391) 


ENIOR technologist, to be employed chiefly for experimental 
and development work on mechanical rubber moulded goods, 
etc.; also chief chemist, to be engaged on experimental com- 
pounding and testing of compounds for both cable and rubber 
division of the cempany.—Apply in writing, giving age and 
experience and approximate salary required, to Personnel Officer, 
St. Helens Cable and Rubber Co. Ltd., Trading Estate, 
Slough. (5) 


ECHNICAL assistant required by large, old-established 
company commencing the manufacture of plastic flooring 

in a new and modern factory situated in Essex. Sound 
knowledge of physical testing and process control of plastic 
flooring essential. There is considerable scope for a young man 
with enthusiasm and energy. A staff pension and life assurance 
scheme is in operation. Full details of qualifications, experience, 
age, salary, etc., to be submitted in strict confidence to the 
Plastic Divisional Manager, marked “ Private and Confidential.” 
—Box 393. (393) 


HE Research Association of British Rubber Manufacturers 
requires suitably qualified young men, with or without 
industrial experience, to assist in operational research and other 
expanding technological activities. The posts will provide a wide 
range of interesting work. A B.Sc. degree or a diploma in 
rubber technology is desirable and the appointments will be on 
the technical officer scale (620 x 35—935), the starting salary 
depending on age, qualification and experience, opportunities 
existing for promotion onto a higher scale.—Applications should 
be sent to the Secretary, R.A.B.R.M., Shawbury, Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire. (396) 


ARTICLES FOR SALE (SECONDHAND) 
6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 . Box 2/- 


S00 TON 4-column upstroke hydraulic rubber moulding 
press by David Bridge. 454in. dia., ram. 8in. columns. 6 
steam platens 40in. x 40in.—Box 394, (394) 


O. 11 BANBURY with 250 h.p. drive. 84in. x 26in. mill 
with 150 h.p. drive. First-class order.—Box 3. (3) 


HAW 48in. x 18in. 3-bow! calender with variable-speed 
motor drive. 3in. Iddon extruder with variable-speed drive. 

K.4 Intermix with 110 h.p. drive. 60in. x 22in, Bridge mill with 
100 h.p. drive-—Reed Brothers (Engineering) Ltd., Replant 
Works, Woolwich Industrial Estate, London, S.E.18. Tel.: 
Woolwich 7611/6. (4) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 Box 2/- 


ANUFACTURERS of roughing machines for rubber sheet- 
ing, sponge rubber, splitting machines, leather cloth plant, 
embossing plates and rollers, spreading machines and presses.— 
G. L. Murphy, Ltd., Imperial Works, Menston, Nr. o 
(238R) 
CISSORS, up to 7in., ground and set by London cutlers 
established over 100 years; 48 hours postal service; 1/6 per 
pair.—J. A. Fowler, 18/22 Bell Street, Edgware Road, London, 
N.W.1. PAD 1491. (74R) 


AGENCIES and REPRESENTATIVES 
6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 Box 2/- 


HE International Synthetic Rubber Company Limited require 

a sales representative for the northern half of the country 
who will be responsible to the Northern Area Sales Manager and 
will be based at the company’s Manchester area office. Applicants 
must have experience of selling to the rubber trade and be in 
the age group 25/40. Knowledge of rubber technology is essential 
and an I.R.I. or similar qualification would be an advantage. 
The representative will be concerned with sales of the company’s 
range of synthetic latices to a greater extent than with solid 
rubber, and applicants with a bias towards latex technology will 
be preferred. An attractive salary will be offered in line with 
the qualifications and experience of the successful applicant. The 
company also operates a generous contributory pension scheme.— 
Applications stating details of age, education, experience and 
salary expected should be addressed to the Personnel Manager 
of the Company at Hythe, Southampton. (1) 


HE International Synthetic Rubber Company Ltd., require 

a sales representative for the southern half of the country 
who will be responsible to the Southern Area Sales Manager and 
will be based at the company’s London office. Applicants must 
have experience of selling to the rubber trade and be in the 
age group 25/40. Knowledge of rubber technology is essential 
and an I.R.I. or similar qualification would be an advantage, An 
attractive salary will be offered in line with the qualifications 
and experience of the successful applicant. The company also 
operates a generous contributory pension scheme.—Applications 
stating details of age, education, experience and salary expected, 
should be addressed to the Personnel Manager of the company 
at Hythe, Southampton. (2) 
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ARTICLES WANTED 


6d. a word, Minimum 12/6 Box 2/- 


YDRAULIC press required, complete unit, oil or water 801b. 
minimum pressure per square inch on platens, Steel platens 
to be 4ft. square approx. and suitable for 150lb. steam. One to 
three daylight.—Box 6. (6) 


| gn na urgently, one 40in. rubber slitting machine for 
calendering rolls.—Box 392. (392) 


RGENTLY required 42 x 16 open mill complete with motor 
and preferably with Lunn safety gear, also 3in. extruder. 
No dealers.—Box 388. (388) 


ANTED the following: Masson grinding mill; cracker mill; 
refining mill; hydraulic press suitable 200 p.s.i. minimum 
platen area 36in. square, 350 tons, daylight 60in.—Reply 
sharp with full details to Box 386. (386) 


TENDERS 


6d. a word, Minimum £1. Box 2/-. 


ANCHESTER Corporation. Tenders invited for the supply 
of rubber knee boots during the 12 months ending March 
31, 1961.—Documents, etc., returnable by January 27, from 
Water Engineer and Manager, Town Hall, Manchester, 2. (399) 


HE Director General of India Store Deartment, Government 
Building, Bromyard Avenue, Acton, London, W.3, invites 
tenders for the supply of flexible mounting for rail coaches, 
quantity Nos. 2060. Forms of tender may be obtained from 
the above address after January 9, 1960, at a fee of 10s., which 
is not returnable. If payment is made by cheque, it should please 
be made payable to “ High Commissioner for India.” Tenders 
are to be delivered by 2 p.m. on Thursday, February 18, 1960. 
Please quote reference No. 49/59/RLY. (395) 


We specialize in 


MANUFACTURERS’ SOLE CREPE CUTTINGS 


(Pale, Brown, Coloured, Buffings, etc.) 


DAMAGED CRUDE RUBBER 
CRUDE RUBBER OFF-GRADES 
SALVAGE CRUDE RUBBER 

All grades of Crude Rubber can be 


supplied cut into thin slices 
or slabs 


PROMPT DELIVERIES. 
May we quote and send you samples ? 


BALE CUTTING FOR THE TRADE 


We are also able to undertake the bale cutting 
of your own rubber, either NATURAL 
or SYNTHETIC. 


Prompt service. 


Your enquiries welcomed. 


Malvern Gardens, Canterbury Road 
Kilburn, LONDON, N.W.6 

"Phone: MAlida Vale 0012-3-4 

Cables: ELSTECHLER, LONDON 

TELEX No. 21229 


All Grades 


PLANTATION RUBBER 
RUBBER LATEX 


For samples and prices 
please write to: 


HILTON, WALLACE & CO. LTD. 


St. Dunstan’s House 
Idol Lane, London, E.C.3 
Telephone : Mansion House 1005 


[MJINERAL [BILLERS 


(Stockalite, Speswhite, Supreme, Devolite, etc.) 


SPECIALLY PRODUCED FOR THE 
RUBBER TRADE 


Have you yet tried Takolin 22? If not, send for sample 


ENGLISH CLAYS LOVERING POCHIN & Co Lid 


ST. AUSTELL, CORNWALL 


Also at London, Manchester, Stoke, Edinburgh, Leominster and 
Willington-Quay-on-Tyne 


MACHINES for the 
LATEX FOAM 
INDUSTRY 


Apply to: 

G. J. MARSMAN, 
Sterrelaan 9, 
HILVERSUM, 
Holland 

Grams. LATEXUM-HILVERSUM 


a.0. continuous 
washing and drying 
uipment ; mixers ; 
hydraulic moulds; 
conveyors etc. 
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Literature from: 


From the French Querries and Factories of the OMYA Organization 
HEAD OFFICE: PLUESS-STAUFER, A.G., OFTRINGEN, SWITZERLAND 


Surrey 


The finest natural whiting in the world 


Has the patented coating 


CROXTON and GARRY LTD., 
16-18 High Street, Kingston-on-Thames, 


KINgston 9443 (P.B.X. 
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THE RUBBER REGENERATING CO. LTD. 
AS THEIR MAIN 


Also suppliers of: DISPERSIONS, RUBBER LABELS, ACCELERATORS, ANTIOXIDANTS, PARACRIL RUBBERS, SYNTHETIC RUBBERS & RESINS 

TRAFFORD PARK MANCHESTER, !7 

TELEPHONE : Trafford Park 1424 TELEGRAMS: “Regenerate”. CODE: Western Union Telegraph, Universal Edition 
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